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Applicability 
of Arbitration 
to Insurance 


Enactment of Law in New York 
and New Jersey of Interest 
to Business 


SEVERAL CASES REVIEWED 


Hervey J. Drake, Discusses Sub- 
ject; Applies to Maritime 
Employments 


By Hervey J. Drake 


of House, Grossman & Vorhaus and 
formerly counsel of the New York 
Insurance Department 





The recent enactment of an arbitration 
law in New York, New Jersey and its 
probable extension to other States gives it 
considerable interest for the insurance busi- 
ness. The accompanying article by Hervey 
J. Drake discusses the proceduce under the 
arbitration law and its possible application 
to insurance matters. 


“Until a comparatively short time ago, 
the subject of arbitration was one to which 
I had given but little thought and atten- 
tion, but since becoming associated with 
Moses H. Grossman, who was the organizer 
of the Arbitration Society of America, and 
who has been and now is the dominating 
force back of this Society I have done so 
and have been inspired by his unselfish 
zeal and devotion to this cause, the sole 
purpose of which, is to secure speedy jus- 
tice without the delay and expense incident 
to court actions. 

“Arbitration itself is not new, but the 
effective and binding force of agreements 
for and submissions to arbitration is new, 
for, although prior to the enactment of the 
arbitration law in 1920 it was lawful to 
agree to arbitrate controversies, our courts 
held, that so long as such agreements were 
purely executory, that is until all the 
evidence and proofs had been submitted to 
the arbitrators for their decision, they were 
revocable at any time by either party and 
were not enforceable by the courts, even 
though the agreement itself provided 
against revocation. The same was true of 
submissions of existing controversies to 
arbitration under article 8 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure, section 2383 specificially 
providing that any party to a submission 
might revoke it by. an instrument in writ- 
ing signed by him and delivered to the 
arbitrators, at any time before the allega- 
tions and proofs of the parties were closed, 
and the matter finally submitted to the 
arbitrators for their decision. An agree- 
ment for arbitration or a submission was, 
therefore, a purely voluntary proceeding, 
not only in its inception, as of course it 
must be today, but also in its continuance 
until the complete submission of the evi- 
dence to the arbitrators. Accordingly, 


either party could wait until he had ob- 
tained full information of his opponent’s 
(Continued on page 34) 








PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 
A corporation which has stood the test of time! 142 years 
of successful business operation. World-wide interests. 


Absolute security. Excellent service and facilities. 


Fire, [= Rents, ~— Values, Use & Poy mm Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler ge, sion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Burglary & Theft, Accident & Health, Plate Glass. 























VISION! 


Vision is the ability to see ahead. It is a big factor in the growth 
of all successful institutions. 


ASSETS $23 MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $165 MILL. ONS 
ALL ACCUMULATED IN FIFTEEN YEARS 


If you have the vision necessary to appreciate what a liberal general agency 
contract in a selected territory with a company that is making such tre- 
mendous strides will mean to you within the next ten or fifteen years, you 
will at once ascertain the reasons why our general agencies are such big 
successes. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J. R. PAISLEY, President W. K. WHITFIELD, First Vice-President 
MASSEY WILSON, Chairman of the Board 




















‘“‘We Are Met on the Broad Pathway 
of Good Faith and Good Will’’ 


== 


Stands at the top of the editorial column in our News Letter. William 
Penn uttered it when making his famous treaty with the Indians—a treaty 
never broken. 


In its spirit Home Office and Field of the Penn Murua work in fraternal 
unison and reciprocal loyalty. 


Moreover, in that spirit the Penn Muruat deals with its policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. “Technicality’ was never in its dictionary. 


Places in our Field for capable men and women who desire to represent life 
insurance at its best. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 
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British Company 
Has Special Form 
For Bachelors 


Unmarried Man Without Depend- 
ents Given Attractive Proposi- 
tion for Future 


PLAN HAS TAKEN 











WELL 


Bonus of £25 Paid on Policy Each 


Year Prior to Insured’s 
Marriage 





By A. C. Blackall of London 


London.—Life Insurance managers all 
over the world are ever on the lookout 
for novel and attractive forms of in- 
surance with pulling power, particularly 
when they are favorably received by the 
salesmen. It is, however, frequently the 
case that ideas which, on the surface, 
appear likely to be big business-getters 
fail to pass the actuarial test. A leading 
London company (The Royal Exchange) 
has, however, hit upon a new idea which 
looks like a winner in “bachelor policies.” 
With full actuarial approval it has been 
successfully launched in London and 
merits a brief description. 

What the Plan Is 

The basic idea is that an unmarried 
man without dependents ‘has but little 
use for insurance protection in the event 
of death. As long as he remains un- 
married he makes use of the company 
as a sort of savings institution for ac- 
cumulating annual payments for a maxi- 
mum of 15 to 20 years. In the event of 
his marrying during that period the com- 
pany places him in a happy and unique 
position. As an illustration—a man at 
the age of 25 can pay a deposit of £21-16 
—(approximately $100) a year and, 
should he remain unmarried at the end 
of 18 years and 3 months, will receive 
£500 (normally $2,56uj. The deposit is 
approximately the rate of premium pay- 
able for a £1,000 with profits policy ef- 
fected at age of 25. Should he marry 
after paying, say, 5 annual premiums, he 
can on marriage obtain, for the same 
premium of £21-16/- a year until death, 
a whole life policy participating in profits 
for £1,125, since the scheme provides 
that a bonus at the rate of £25 a year 
shall be added to the original amount 
of the policy (£1,000) for each annual 
premium paid prior to marriage. 

If the life assurance were not effected 
until age 30 the annual premium provid- 
ing for £1,125 insurance would be £27- 
11/3- as against £21-16/. Should mar- 
riage be deferred for 10 years the policy 
would be issued for £1,250. Similarly, if 
effected at age 35, the cost would be 

(Continued o- * 
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Equitable Using 
Novel Literature 
DIAL CARD HAS STRONG PULL 


Enables Prospect to “Uncover” His 
Own Insurance Needs; Insurance 
Digest Also Effective 








The Equitable Society is using several 
pieces of that 
produced results in the 
according to the society's agents. One is 
a “Timely Dial Card.” Dr. 
John A. Stevenson, second vice-presi- 
dent of the that it is 
handed to a such 
This will enable you to 
uncover your own insurance needs” and 


‘have 
field 


service literature 


excellent 
Protection 
society, says 


prospect with some 


phrase as this: 


the result in almost every instance will 
be that the prospect unconsciously be- 
gins to apply the Complete Circle of 
Protection to his own case. In a gen- 
eral sense this card has exceptional value 
in winning the immediate and undivided 
attention of the person to whom it may 
be handed. 

“A man who appears to be listening 
to vou may in reality be thinking of 
some perplexing problem in connection 
with his own business,” says Dr. Steven- 
son in explaining the use of the card, “and 
your words may be making no im- 
pression on his mind. 

“The Timely Protection Dial Card is 
a novelty, designed primarily to make 
the man think about Your business, in- 
stead of about HIS business. Its chief 
virtue is in the fact that it gives him 
something to touch and see. It also 
carries an appeal to his curiosity in that 
the first impulse is to turn the dial in 
order to read what is in each segment 
of the circle underneath. 

“When you call upon a_ policyholder 
he may be so engrossed in his own af- 
fa'rs that he will appear willing to give. 
you only a fragment of his time. The 
Timely Protection card will not only 
serve to get his mind off his own busi- 
ness, but will show him at a glance the 
complete line of service you have to 
offer. The previous knowledge you have 
of his affairs will enable you to turn 
the dial to the particular feature you 
wish to emphasize. In fact, a number 
of our representatives have found that 
they can direct the course of the entire 
interview by turning the dial to a specific 
and probably pressing insurance need 
of the policyholder.” 

In addition to its value as an entering 
wedge, this Timely Protection card also 
has merit from an advertising stand 
point because of the 18-month calendar 
printed on its face. 

Another effective piece of service 
literature is the “Insurance Digest,” 
which the society's representatives re- 
port has resulted in greatly increasing 
the lines they have written. 

FOR CONTINGENT BENEFICIARY 
Northwestern Mutual Life Issues New 
Document Applying to Beneficiary 
On Issued Policies 
The Northwestern Mutual Life has 
just brought out a new document which 
is used for the purpose of designation 
of a dontingent beneficiary in policies 
issued or applied for. The following 

rules govern its use: 

1. If an Option of Settlement is ef- 
fective or is to be made effective under 
the policy the designator’s carefully pre- 
pared request, giving specific directions 
for settlement with the contingent bene- 
ficiary, should accompany this document. 

2. If more than one policy is to be 
issued upon an application the desig- 
nator should state under which policy or 
policies the contingent beneficiary is to 
be named. 

3. This request should be dated, 
signed, witnessed and forwarded to the 
Home Office. Unless the policy is in 
the hands of the company it must be 
forwarded with the request for the re- 
quired endorsement. 


RICHMOND TO HAVE SCHOOL 
University of Richmond Negotiating for 
Full Time Instructor; To Have 
Standard Course 

The University of Richmond is plan- 
ning to open a school of life insurance 
this fall to be operated in conjunction 
with its business educational depart- 
ment. The school will be conducted 
along the lines laid down by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and a full time instructor will .be em- 
ploved. Negotiations are now under 
way with a man said to be thoroughly 
equipped to fill the position and it is be- 
lieved that his services will be obtained. 
Members of the Richmond Association 
of Life Underwriters have been con- 
sulted in regard to plans for the new 
school and they have given assurance 
that they approve them thoroughly and 
will do all within their power to help 
make the school a sugcess. 
OPPORTUNITY IN NEW JERSEY 

Elsewhere in this issue we publish an 
announcement of an important agency 
opening for Southern New Jersey. The 
opportunity is a very exceptional one 
The company in question is one of the 
great institutions of life insurance, with 
millions of business already in force 
in the district indicated, and is pre- 
pared to make at this time an unusually 
broad and liberal contract with a 
capable man of the right type whose 
vision of the future is large. The pos- 
sibilities of an agency in this territory 
are extraordinary and are limited only 
by the capacity of the agent to develope 
and handle annually a large volume of 
business. 

PARKER’S INSURANCE LAW 

A supplement to Parker’s Insurance 
Law of New York of 1923-1924 has been 
issued containing all amendments of the 
last session of the legislature with 
copious notes and annotations, including 
chapter 28 of the consolidated laws and 
chapter 33 of 1909 as amended. 


BEST’S REPORTS FOR 1924 


Contains Much New Material in Addi- 
tion to Usual Exhaustive Informa- 
tion On Companies 
The nineteenth annual edition of Best's 
Life Insurance covering the 
business and condition of companies at 


Reports 


the close of last year, is now available. 
The regular compact 
form with limp leather binding and _ it 
contains several 


book is in its 


additional features. 
Among these are a description of group 
insurance, of savings depositors insur- 
ance and of total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits as contained in life in- 
surance policies. The practices of the 
companies writing these lines are given 
under their appropriate classifications. 
Also the practices of companies with 
respect to writing women is given more 
extended treatment than hitherto. 

In the revision of the text relating to 
each company’s affairs, there has been 
introduced a new subdivision incorporat- 
ing a brief digest of the chief features 
of its policies. The book contains its 
usual exhaustive information concerning 
the condition and business of the com- 
panies and much miscellaneous material. 
The book is published by the A. M. Best 
Co., 75 Fulton St., New York. 


EQUITABLE’S LOAN INVESTMENTS 


During the six months ending June 
30, the finance committee of the Equit- 
able Society of New York, authorized 
loans on bond and mortgage amounting 
to $42,914,147. Of this amount $20,297,- 
700 were on dwellings and apartments 
‘n 134 cities providing accommodations 
for 7,500 families. Loans on business 
buildings in seven states for $1,984,000 
were authorized. Farm loans for $20,- 
632,447 were also authorized principally 
in. Iowa, Oklahoma, — Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and ‘Tennessee. 





Opportunity 





annually. 


leads annually. 


of his present connection. 








One of the old Mutual Life Insurance Companies has 
an opening in South New Jersey, with headquarters 
at Camden, for a BRANCH MANAGER. 


The right man must be a strong personal writer. | 
Must be able to find and train men to supplement his | 
own personal work. Must have a Clean Record. Must 
have sufficient capital or financial credit to handle an_ | 
Agency of two to four million dollars of new business | 


This Company has millions of business in force in the 
territory in question, and hundreds of business getting 


This is a splendid opportunity for the right man who 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Adequate office facilities furnished. | 
| 

may, perhaps, have come to a realization of the limits | 


Address, with references and detailed description of 
past and present connection— | 


“Branch Manager” 
c/o THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER CO. | 


86 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


























Pennsylvania Old 
Age Act Held Void 


ON CONSTITUTIONAL GROUNDS 
State Commission Abeliched by Deci- 
sion; First Act Here of Its Kind; 


to Be Appealed 


The old age pension act of Pennsyl- 
vania, passed by the 1923 Legislature, 
has been declared 


unconstitutional by 
the Dauphin 


county court, where all 
Pennsylvania state cases are tried, and 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court is ex- 
pected to affirm the lower court’s deci- 
sion, 

The act, the first old age pension act 
passed in America, would have provided 
that the State pay a sum to indigent 
persons of 70 years and older, sufficient 
to raise their total income to one dollar 
a day. The appropriation authorized. bv 
the Legislature which passed the act 
was not sufficient to provide pensions 
at the present time, but was merely for 
the purpose of paying expenses of a 
state commission which would survey the 
needs of the aged indigents and recom- 
mend the sum necessary for appropria- 
tion in 1925 to make the act fully oper- 
ative. Proponents of the act claimed 
$2,000,000 a year would be sufficient to 
render assistance to the needy aged; 
opponents of the bill said at least $7. 
000,000 a year would have to be pro- 
vided. Thousands of applications had 
already been filed for the assistance be- 
fore the nullifying decision was handed 
down, 

President Judge William M. Hargest 
of the Dauphin County court, in a deci- 
sion Monday, August 4, ruled that. the 
act was outlawed as in conflict with the 
section of the State Constitution pro- 
hibiting _any appropriation of State 
money tor “charitable, educational or 
benevolent purposes to any person or 
community.” The act provides that 
every person shall be entitled to assist 
ance in old age” and this clause alone 
the court upheld, placed the act within 
the constitutional inhibition. 

_ “Legislation of this kind is a novelty 
in America,” the opinion stated “al- 
though it has been in effect in New 
Zealand since 1898, and in Great Brit- 
ain and Australia since 1908, but in those 
countries there is no constitutional pro- 


vision against such pensions.” 
Che court did not discuss the argu 
ment that the 


that law might be considered 
as valid in the class of laws for relief 
of the poor, or that it infringed upon 
other sections of the constitution, hold- 
ing that the violation of the section 
prohibiting appropriations for benevol 
ence was sufficient to invalidate the act 

Che commission of three persons, 
charged with administration of the old 
age assistance under the act, is abolished 
by Judge Hargest’s decision. 
mission 1s headed by James H. Maurer 
Reading, president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor, who as Socialist 
member of the Legislature in 1913 in- 
troduced the first old age pension bill 
presented in America, and who later was 
appointed chairman of a commission to 
study r 


This com 


the operation of old age persion 
systems in other countries, before the 
Pennsylvania act was passed in 1973. 

rhe State will carry the case tu the 
Supreme Court in Pennsylvania for argu 
ment in October, the attorney general 
has announced. : 


GENERAL AGENT AT DETROIT 

William T. Gage, for more than thirty 
five years general agent for the North 
western Mutual Life at Detroit, has ré 
signed and the company has appointed 
to his important post Milton L. Wood- 
ward, who has been connected with the 
agency for about twelve years. Mr 
Woodward is widely known throughout 
the territory and has been active in life 
insurance circles, 
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Plaintiffs’ Brief in Frick Case 


Legal Document in Important Pittsburgh Tax Suit Is Called So Important to Business Every Life 
Underwriter Should Read It 


At the Los Angeles convention of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters Edward A. Woods re- 
ferred to the decision in the Frick 
case as being of the greatest im 
portance to the life insurance busi 
ness (this decision appeared in Tne 
IASTERN UNDERWRITER Of June 13) 
and particularly he said that every 
life underwriter should read the trial 
brief by the attorneys for the Frick 
estate as it sets forth the whole case 
of the application of taxes to different 
kinds of life insurance policies and is 
an education on the subject. ‘Tire 
ISASTERN UNDERWRITER has secured 
a copy of this brief and it is repro- 
duced herewith in full. 


Plaintiffs’ Trial Brief 
Classification and Description of the 
Life Insurance Policies 
(a) Police 

trick 


originally payable to M1 


(1) Lequitable Life Assurance Sox iety 
Policy No. 164,814 on which one hundred 
fourteen thousand dollars ($114,000) was 
paid to Mrs. Irick. The policy was dated 
November 23, 1901, and was made payable 
to “Ada JI. C. Frick if living; if not, 
then to her husband, Henry C. Vrick, his 
, administrators or assigns.” No 
right was reserved in the policy to change 
the beneficiary or to surrender the policy ; 
nor were any rights or powers of any kind 
reserved to the insured or to Mrs. Frick 
It was a paid-up policy. No premiums 
were ever paid on it by Mr. Frick. It was 
issued in consideration of the surrender of 
a policy in the same company taken out 
in Mrs. Frick’s name in 1886. 

(2) Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Policy No. 294,284 for fifty thousand dol 
lars ($50,000) dated March 17, 1885, was 
made payable to “Ada H. C. lrick, if liv- 
ing; if not, then to her husband, Henry C. 
rick, his executors, administrators or as- 
signs.” On this policy at the time of Mr. 
Frick’s death there was paid directly to 
Mrs. Frick seventy-eight thousand forty 
four and 1/100 dollars ($78,044,01). The 
policy did not contain any provision giving 
either to the beneficiary or to Mr. Frick 
the right to change the beneficiary. It 
contained a provision that upon the com 
pletion of the tontine dividend period, on 
March 17, 1900, Mr. Frick should have 
the option either to withdraw the accumu 
lated reserve in cash, convert the accumu- 
lated reserve into a paid-up policy, continue 
the insurance for the original amount and 
apply the surplus to the purchase of an 
annuity, or to withdraw the accumulated 
surplus. Mr. Frick did not exercise any 
of these options. 

(b) Policies taken out in Mr. Frick’ 
name and assigned to Mrs. Frick. 

(3) New York Life Insurance Policy 
No. 103,932, for ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) dated February 2, 1874, was 
made payable to Henry C. Frick’s legal 
representatives. By paper signed April 25, 
1882, Mr. Frick assigned the policy to Mrs. 
Frick. He did not reserve the right to 
change the beneficiary. The proceeds of 
the policy, amounting to thirteen thousand 
five hundred eighty-one and 80/100 dollars 
($13,581.80) were paid to Mrs. Frick at 
the time of Mr. Frick’s death. The policy 
contained the provision that if the insured 
were alive on February 2, 1894, the insured 
should have the right at his option (a) to 
apply the accumu'ated dividends to the 


executor 





purchase of an annuity; (b) to continue 
the original assurance and withdraw the 
accumulated dividends in cash; (c) to 
withdraw the accumulations in cash; (d) 
to convert the accumulations into a paid-up 
policy; (e) to convert the entire equity into 
an annuity, 


(4) Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Policy No. 163,109 for ten thousand dol- 
ars ($10,000) dated December 19, 1874, 
was made payable to assured, his executors, 
administrators or assigns. ‘There was no 
provision in the policy with reference to 
assiguments, surrenders, or options. Mr. 
trick assigned this policy on April 21, 
1882, to Ada I. C. Frick, his wife. He 
did not reserve the right to revoke the 
policy or to change the beneficiary. The 
proceeds of this policy, amounting to fif- 
teen thousand two hundred two and 28/100 
dollars ($15,202.28) were paid on De- 
cember 29, 1919, to Ada HI. C. Frick. 

(c) Policies taken out in’ Mr. Frick’s 
name and assigned to Miss Frick. 


(5) Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
Policy No, 31,580, for twenty thousand 
dollars ($20,000), dated March 18, 1890, 
was made payable to insured’s executors, 
administrators or assigns. The Policy pro- 
vided that at the expiration of each period 
of five years’ distributive surplus could be 
applied either to the purchase of additional 
insurance or could be taken down in cash, 
and that the company should not be held 
to have notice of assignments unless they 
were filed with the company. On June 19, 
1917, Mr. lrick assigned all his right, title 
and interest in this policy to Helen C. 
rick, if she survived him; otherwise to 
his executors, administrators or assigns. 
On December 28, 1919, the proceeds of this 
policy, twenty-seven thousand eight hun- 
dred forty-three and 60/100 ($27,843.60), 
were paid to Helen C. Frick. 

(6) Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Ilartford Policy No. 190,366, 
for fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) dated 
March 21, 1890, was made payable to the 
insured’s legal representatives. The policy 
provided that at certain periods it might 
he surrendered and the cash value be paid 
to the insured; that no assignment should 
be valid unless made in writing and filed 
with the company. A table of paid-up in- 
surance is attached to the policy. On June 
19, 1917, Henry C. Frick assigned this pol- 
icy to Helen C. Frick, with the proviso 
that, if he survived her, all her rights 
should revert to him, and he reserved to 
himself the right to collect any dividends or 
profits and to revoke the assignment. On 
January 6, 1920, the proceeds of this policy, 
seventy-one thousand two hundred eighty- 
six and 76/100 dollars ($71,286.76) were 
paid to Helen Clay Frick. 

(7) New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany Policy No. 501,052 for twenty-five 
thousand dollars ($25,000) dated December 
29, 1892, was made payable to “the in- 
ured’s executors, administrators or as- 
signs.” The policy contained the provision 
that if the insured were alive on December 
22, 1912, the insured had the right either 
(1) to receive the proportionate dividend 
in cash or in annuities or in paid-up in- 
surance, or (2) to exchange the policy for 
its entire value either in cash or in an 
annuity or ina paid-up policy. The policy 
provided that after four years the com- 
pany would make advances as loans thereon 
in certain amounts. It also provided that 
assignments of the policy must be made 
in duplicate and sent to the home office. 
On June 19, 1917, Mr. Frick assigned this 
policy to Helen Clay Frick. The assign- 
ment provided that in the event of the prior 
death of Helen C, Frick the assignment 


should be null and void, and reserved the 
right to revoke the assignment at any time. 
The proceeds of this policy, twenty-five 
thousand one hundred ninety-three dollars 
($25,193) were paid December 18, 1919, 
to Helen C. Frick. 

(8) New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany Policy No. 497,958, for sixty-five 
thousand dollars ($65,000), dated December 
22, 1892, was made payable to the insured s 
executors, administrators or assigns. ‘The 
policy provided that if the insured were 
alive on December 22, 1912, he should have 
the right to continue the policy and re- 
ceive the dividends either in cash or in an 
annuity or in additional insurance, or 
should lave the right to exchange the 
policy for its entire value either in cash 
or in an annuity or in a paid-up policy 
The company also agreed to make loans 
after the policy was in force five years. 
The policy provided that any assignment 
made must be sent to the home office. This 
policy was assigned on June 19, 1917, to 
Helen Clay Frick, with the proviso that, 
in the event of her prior death the assign- 
ment should be null and void, and the 
right was reserved to revoke the assign- 
ment at any time. The proceeds of this 
policy, amounting to sixty-five thousand 
five hundred one and 80/100 dollars 
($65,501.80) were paid on December 18, 
1919, to Helen Clay Frick. 

(d) Policies in which the beneficiary 
was changed from Mr. Frick’s estate to 
Miss Frick, 

(9) State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Worcester, Massachusetts, Policy 
No. 23,135, for twenty thousand dollars, 
($20,000), dated March 19, 1890, was made 
payable to Mr. Frick’s executors, admin- 
istrators or assigns. The policy provided 
that no assignment should take effect until 
it was registered with the company. It 
contained provisions for the payment of 
cash surrender values and for paid-up in- 
surance. On June 19, 1917, Mr. Frick 
nominated Helen Clay Frick to be the 
beneficiary under the policy in case she 
survived him. The policy has on it an 
endorsement to the same effect. The policy 
contains no reservation of a right to change 
the beneficiary. On December 30, 1919, 
the proceeds of the policy, twenty-eight 
thousand nine hundred sixty-six and 60/100 
dollars ($28,966.60) were paid to Helen 
Clay Frick. 

(10) Nederland Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., Policy No. 54,105, for twenty 
thousand dollars ($20,000), dated May 31, 
1895, was made payable to Henry Clay 
Frick, his executors, administrators or as- 
signs. The policy gave the right after six 
years to surrender the policy or to convert 
it into a paid-up policy, and also to obtain 
loans on the policy. On June 19, 1917, Mr. 
Frick requested that the policy be made 
payable to Helen Clay Frick, or in case of 
her previous death to his executors, ad- 
ministrators, or assigns. The policy has 
endorsed on it the statement that the 
amount of insurance was made payable to 
Helen Clay Frick, or, if she should not 
then be living, to the insured’s executors, 
administrators, or assigns. There was no 
reservation of a right to make any further 
chances in the Beneficiary. On February 
21, 1920. the proceeds of the policy, twenty 
thousand dollars ($20,000) were paid to 
Helen Clay Frick. 

(11) Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Policy No. 158,055 for ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) dated April 7, 1890, was made 
payable to Henry Clay Frick, his executors, 
administrators or assigns. The policy pro- 
vides that after it has been in force for 
two years it may be surrendered and the 


cash surrender value paid, or it shall have 
a loan value, or it will be extended as 
paid-up insurance. On June 19, 1917, Mr. 
rick requested the company to make the 
beneficiary Helen Clay Frick, with the pro- 
vision that, if she were not living at his 
death, the policy should be payable to his 
estate. He made no reservation of a right 
to change the beneficiary; nor does the 
policy contain any such provision. On Jan- 
uary &, 1920, the proceeds of this policy, 
fifteen thousand nine and 67/100 dollars 
($15,009.67) were paid to Helen Clay 
Frick. 

It will thus be seen that there are four 
classes of policies involved in this case: 
(1) policies originally taken out in the 
name of some other beneficiary than Mr. 
I'rick’s estate, containing no power which 
enabled the insured to change the bene- 
liciary; (2) policies originally made pay- 
able to Mr. Frick’s estate, containing no 
provision for a change of beneficiary, but 
subsequently assigned by Mr. Frick to his 
wife or daughter, if she survived him, 
without the reservation of power to revoke 
the assignment; (3) policies which were so 
assigned, but with power reserved to revoke 
the assignment; (4) policies originally 
made payable to Mr. Frick’s executors, and 
subsequently, by arrangement with the 
company, made payable to his daughter as 
beneficiary without power reserved further 
to change the beneficiary. 


The Provisions of the Act of Congress 
and How the Tax Was Levied 


This tax was levied under Title IV of 
what is known as the Revenue Act of 1918 
(40 Stat. p. 1096), which went into effect 
February 25, 1919. Mr. Frick died on De- 
cember 2, 1919. The Material parts of the 
act are as follows: 

In section 401, “A tax equal to the sum 
of the following percentages of the value 
of the net estate (determined as provided 
in section 403) is hereby imposed upon the 
transfer of the net estate of every decedent 
dying after the passage of this act.” 

In section 402, “That the value of the 
gross estate of the decedent shall be deter- 
mined by including the value at the time 
of his death of all property, real or per- 
sonal, tangible or intangible, wherever situ- 
ated * * 

(f{) To the extent of the amount re- 
ceivable by the executor as insurance under 
policies taken out by the decedent upon 
his own life; and to the extent of the ex- 
cess over $40,000 of the amount receivable 
by all other beneficiaries as insurance under 
policies taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life.” 

In section 408, “If any part of the gross 
estate consists of proceeds of policies of 
insurance upon the life of the decedent 
receivable by a beneficiary-other than the 
executor, the executor shall be entitled to 
recover from such beneficiary such portion 
of the total tax paid as the proceeds in 
excess of $40,000 of such policies bear to 
the net estate. If there is more than one 
such beneficiary the executor shall be en- 
titled to recover from such beneficiaries in 
the same ratio.” 

It will be observed that in Section 409 
the following language occurs: 

“ * * * or (b) if insurance passes 
under a contract executed by the decedent 
in favor of a specific beneficiary, and if in 
either case the tax in respect thereto 1s 
not paid when due, then the transferee, 
trustee, or beneficiary, shall be personally 
liable for such tax, and such property, to 
the extent of the decedent’s interest therein 
at the time of such transfer, or to the 
extent of. such beneficiary's interest under 
such contract of insurance, shall be subject 
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to a like lien equal to the amount of such 
tax.’ 


In this case the total amount of insurance 
on Mr. Frick’s life which was paid to bene- 
liciaries other than the executors was 
$474,629.52. A tax was levied on this 
amount less $40,000, in the top bracket (25), 
amounting to $108,657.28, to recover which 
the executors have brought this suit. The 
total amount of the estate tax paid to the 
United States was $6,338,898.68. Omitting 
in this discussion of the Act of Congress 
any consideration of the effect of Mr. 
Frick’s will, by the terms of which all in- 
heritance taxes are thrown upon the residu 
ary estate, and assuming that this act 
means what the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue says it means, and that it is a valid 
enactment of Congress, under Section 408 
cited above, $96, 234.10 of this total sum 
of $108,657.38 is the portion of the tax 
which will finally be borne by the benefi 
ciaries of the policies, and $12,423.38 is 
the portion of the tax which will be borne 
by Mr. Frick’s estate. Taken at its face, 
the Act of Congress undertakes to impose 
a transfer tax reached by including in Mr. 
Frick’s gross estate amounts which his ex 
ecutors never received but which were re- 
ceived by his wife and daughter as in 
surance upon his life, and to compel the 
ultimate payment of that tax by his ex- 
— to the amount of approximately 

11% of the tax, and by his wife and 
daughter to the amount of 89% of the 
tax. This tax upon the amount received 
by his wife and daughter is levied 
under section 401, not at two per cent 
(2%) of the amount which they received, 
hut at the rate of twenty-five per cent 
(25%), because Mr. Frick’s entire estate 
exceeded ten million dollars ($10,000,000). 
This is so for the reason that this ad 
valorem tax (call it what you please), is 
a graduated tax levied, not upon the value 
of what they received, but upon the value 
of the decedent’s whole estate. 


Taking the Act of Congress at its face 
value in connection with what the Bureau 
has done in this case, we see that a tax 
has been levied and collected at 25% of 
$434,629.52; that is $108,657.38. Of this 
amount $12,243.38 is to be borne by Mr. 
Frick’s Estate and $96,234.10 by Mrs. 
Frick and Miss Frick, the beneficiaries. The 
question we have is whether the tax here 
imposed is a valid tax, and it involves two 
separate propositions; (1) the construction 
of the act, and (2) its constitutionality. 


The Questions Involved 


(a) Is the Act retroactive? These 
policies were all taken out by Mr. Frick 
years before the Federal estate tax of 1916 
was passed. Those of them in which Mrs. 
Frick was the original beneficiary were 
issued before that act was passed. ‘Those 
that were taken out in the name of Mr. 
Frick’s estate and assigned to Mrs. Frick 
were taken out before there was any Fed- 
eral inheritance tax act, and the assign- 
ments of them to Mrs. Frick were made 
hefore there was any estate tax act. 

The policies taken out in Mr. Frick’s 
name and either assigned to Miss Frick or 
in which she was subsequently designated 
as a beneficiary were all taken out before 
the act of 1916 was passed, and they were 
all assigned to her before the Federal 
Estate Tax of 1918, in which a tax on 
insurance policies first appeared, was passed 
hy Congress. 

(b) These insurance policies are prop- 
erty. They belonged for many years prior 
to Mr. Frick’s death to his wife and 
daughter. They did not in fact constitute 
part of his estate at the time of his death. 

(c) The tax: imposed upon the life in- 
surance policies in this case is a direct tax, 
not an excise tax. Therefore it is void 
hecause it was not apportioned among the 
states, as required by the Constitution. 

(d) In determining the value of Mr. 
rick’s gross estate the United States can- 
not lawfully include property which be- 
longed, not to him, but to others. 

(e) Viewing the portion of this tax 
which must ultimately be borne by Mr. 
Frick’s wife and daughter, to wit, the 
$96,234.10 the tax is invalid. 


1. Because it is in fact a direct, capital 
ad valorem tax imposed upon their prop- 


erty, by which 25% thereof is taken by 
the United States. 

2. But if the tax can be regarded as an 
excise tax, it is invalid because it is an 
ad valorem excise tax imposed at a gradu- 
ated rate varying from 0 to 25%, which 
rate varies, not according to the value of 
their property, the insurance policies which 
are taxed, but according to the amount of 
Mr. Frick’s entire estate. 

POINT I 

The Act of Congress is not retroactive. 
The Provision. with reference to the taxing 
of insurance policies on the life of the 
decedent held by beneficiaries other than 
the estate does not apply to these policies, 
which were vested in the beneficiaries he- 
fore the act was passed. 

We submit that this point is ruled by 
Schwab vs. Doyle, 258 U. S., 259, and 

Union Trust Company vs. Wardell, 
Collector, 258, U. S. 537. 

It was held in the Schwab case that the 
provision of the Estate Transfer Act on 
September 8, 1916, imposing an estate tax 
on the transfer of the net estate of every 
decedent dying after its passage “to the 
extent of any interest therein of which the 
decedent has at any time made a transfer, 
or with respect to which he has created 
a trust, in contemplation of or in- 
tended to take effect in possession or en 
joyment after his death” does not apply to 
transactions consummated before the pass- 
age of the Act. 

In that case the decedent, in her lifetime, 
had, by a deed dated April 21, 1915, created 
a trust. She died September 16, 1916. 
Seven days before her death the act was 
passed and became effective. The Supreme 
Court reversed the judgment, its reversal 
being based upon two propositions: (1) 
That tax laws are strictly construed, and 
(2) that laws are not to be considered to 
apply to cases that arose before their pass 
age unless the intention be clearly expressd. 

Mr. Justice McKenna in the opinion (p. 
534) : 

“The initial admonition is that laws are 
not to be considered as applying to cases 
which arose before their passage unless 
that intention be clearly declared. 1 Kent, 
455; Fidman vs. Martinez, 184 U. S. 578; 
White vs. United States, 191 U. S. 545; 
Gould vs. Gould, 245 U. S., 151; Story, 
Const. 1398. The comment of Story is, 
‘retrospective laws are, indeed, generally 
unjust; and as has been forcibly said, 
neither accord with sound legislation nor 
with the fundamental principles of the 
social compact.’ ”’ 

The force of this case, as applied here, 
is much strengthened by the fact that, after 
this question arose, Congress, in the Rev 
enue Act of 1918, re-enacted Section 202 
of the Act of September 8, 1916, and pro 
vided that a transfer or trust should be 
taxed whether “made or created before or 
after the passage of” the Act. The Su 
preme Court refers to this on page 536 
as showing clearly that Congress did not 
intend the Act of 1916 to be retroactive, 
because it does not contain this language. 
It is very instructive to note that, while in 
this very Act of 1919, in which in para- 
graph (c) of Section 402 relating to trans 
fers in contemplation of death Congress 
inserted the words “whether such transfer 
or trust is made or created before or after 
the passage of this act,” they used no such 
language in paragraph (f), which is the 
paragraph that imposes the taxes upon 
amounts receivable by beneficiaries under 
insurance policies taken out by the decedent 
upon his own life. In other words, it was 
only those provisions included in paragraph 
(c) which Congress intended to make re 
troactive. 

In Union Trust Company vs. Wardell, 
Collector, 258 U. S. 537, the same proposi- 
tion is reiterated. In that case the decedent 
created a trust on May 31, 1901. She died 
on November 14, 1916. The same decision 
was reached by the Supreme Court in an 


opinion by Mr. Justice McKenna, in which - 


the judgment of the court below was re- 
versed upon the same ground. 


POINT II 


These insurance policies are property. 


They were the property of Mr. Frick’s wife 


and daughter for many years before he 


died. They did not in fact constitute a 
part of the decedents’ estate at the time 
of his death and cannot be taxed as if they 
did. 

These insurance policies are property; 
and the valuation of Mr. Frick’s estate 
should not include this property, which be 
fore and at the time of Mr. Frick’s death 
belonged, not to him, but to his wife and 
daughter. 


In Tyler, Administratrix, Treasurer 
and Receiver General 226 Mass., 306 
(1917), it was held that the Massachusetts 
Inheritance Tax Act did not authorize the 
imposition of the tax on money paid to 
the beneficiary under a policy of life in 
surance. While the point involved was 
one of construction of the Massachusetts 
Statutes, the opinion of Chief Justice Ruge 
is so exhaustive and conclusive as to what 
a policy of life insurance is, and as to what 
interest the beneficiary has in it, that we 
quote from the opinion at length, begin 
ning at the hottom of page 307: 

“A policy of life insurance is a contract 
It is commonly a tripartite agreement, to 
which the parties are the insured, the in 
surer and the beneficiary. A_ policy of 
life insurance is a contract for a consider 
ation paid, usually in money, in one sum 
or at different times during the continu- 
ance of the risk, which involves, the pay- 
ment of money or other thing of value by 
the insurer to the family, kindred, repre 
sentative, or other designated beneficiary 
of the holder of the policy conditioned upon 
the continuance or cessation of human life, 
or which involves a guaranty, assurance or 
pledge of an endowment or an annuity. 
Commonwealth vs. Wetherbee, 105 Mass., 
149, 160. See St. 1907, : 576. 66; Curtis 
vs. New York Life Ins. Co. 217 Mass. 47. 
The rules applicable to a interpretation 
and endorsement of policies of life insur- 
anee are those which govern contracts 
Davis vs. New York Life Ins. Co. 212 
Mass., 310. While speaking with technical 
accuracy. a beneficiary is not a party to a 
policy of life insurance and could not at 
common law maintain an action in his own 
hehalf. vet he has an equitable interest in 
the policy and can maintain an action for 
his own benefit in the name of the personal 
representatives of the insured, and by 
statute is enabled to bring an action in his 
own name. Campbell vs. New Fngland 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 98 Mass. 381, 400. 
St. 1907, c. 576. 73. The rights of the 
beneficiary are thus protected by the law 
and by the statute. The rights of the bene 
ficiary attach at once upon becoming so 
designated by the terms of the contract 
Pingrey vs. National Life Ins. Co. 144 
Mass. 374. Where the beneficiary is the 
wife of the insured, her rights instantly 
vest upon a meritorious consideration 
3aily vs. Wood, 202 Mass. 562. It has 
heen said that, apart from any statutory 
provision, the designation of a beneficiary 
in a policy of life insurance is in the 
nature of an executory trust for his benefit 
of which he cannot be deprived without 
his consent. Zoyden vs. Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 153 Mass. 544, 546 
Said Chief Justice Fuller in Central Bank 
of Washington vs. Hume, 128 U. S. 195, 
at page 206: “It is indeed the general rule 
that a policv, and the money to become 
due under it, belong, the moment it is 
issued, to the person or persons named in 
it as the beneficiary or beneficiaries 
Gould vs. Emerson. 99 Mass.. 154, Knicker 
bocker Life Ins. Co. vs. Weitz, 99 Mass. 
157. The rights of the beneficiary are 
vested when the designation is made in 
accordance with the terms of the contract 
of insurance. They take complete effect as 
of that time. Thev do not wait for their 
efficacy unon the happening of a future 
event. They are in no wise modified or 
increased at the time of the death of the 
insured. sh 

“The contract of life insurance, differs 
from most other contracts, in that it is not 
intended ordinarily for the benefit of the 
insured, but of some dependent. Its origi- 


nal and fundamental conception is a pro 
vision by small periodical contributions a 
secure a benefit for the family. While this 
conception has been enlarged in some re 
spects, and especially in_ its 


aspects, still the basic elements continue 


commercial 


and are found in all the cases at bar. The 
insured retains no ownership of that which 
has passed to the beneficiary under the 
contract. A reserved right to change the 
beneficiary does not affe et the essential na- 
ture of the rights of the beneficiary so lone 
as they last. Whatever the insured does 
in way of designation of a beneficiary 
takes effect forthwith. If his act rightly 
be describable as a gift, it is a present gift 
which, so far as concerns him, takes effect 


at once both in possession and enjoyment by 


the beneficiary. Attorney-General vs. Clark, 
222 Mass., 291. There is no fund in which 
he has an ownership which is the subject 
of his act in designating the beneficiary 
as in New England Trust Co. vs. Abbott, 
205 Mass., 279, and State Street Trust Co 
vs. Treasurer and Receiver-eGneral, 209 
Mass., 373. The insured has no title to 
the amount due on the policy. He does 
not and cannot make a gift of that. The 
right to that amount as an instant obliga 
tion does not spring into existence until 
after his death. Even then the money be 
longs to the insurer, who is charged with 
the duty by the contract to pay to the bene 
ficiary. So far as the insured is a ‘grantor’ 
to use the word of the statute, the only 
thine which he grants or can grant is an 
interest in a contract. So far as he can 
make a ‘gift, the only thine which he has 
to give is a rig ht in a contract By desig 
nating a beneficiary both the ‘grant’ and 
the ‘gift,’ so far as either exist at all, tale 
effect in eniovment and possession at once. 
Such a relation does not by fair intend 
ment come within the descriptive words of 
the statute as ‘property’... which 
hall pass Bo ts oa eee es 
made or intended to take effect in posses 
ion or enjoyment after the death of the 
‘grantor. ” 


The Pennsylvania Courts have decided 


these questions in the same way as the 
Massachusetts Courts decided them, basing 
their decisions partly upon the common 


Jaw of Pennsylvania and partly upon the 
Pennsylvania Statutes 

Anderson’s Fstate, 85 Pa. 202, is con 
clusive upon the point that where the bene 
ficiarv under a policy of life insurance 1 
the wife of the insured the policy belong 
to her, the contract constitutes a part of 
her property, and consequently if she dies 
before the insured the property passes on 
her death to her next of kin under the 
intestate laws. 

The same proposition is ruled in Elliott’ 
Appeal, 50 Pa., 75 Fven were that not 
the common law of Pennsylvania, it would 
eem to he conclusively so under the Penn 
svilvania Statute 


The Pennsylvania Statutes 
The Act of April 15, 1868. P. L. 103 


provides explicitly that all policic s of life 
insurance which have heen taken out for 
the benefit of or assigned to the wife or 
children or any dependent person shall be 
vested in such wife or children or dependent 
person. Section 1 of the act is as follows: 

“Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Com 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in General A 
sembly met. and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same, That all policies of 
life insurance or annuities upon the life of 
any person which may hereafter mature 
and which have heen or shall be taken out 
for the benefit of, or hona fide assigned to 
the wife or children or anv relative d 
ent upon such person, shall be vested in 
such wife or children or other rel iti ce full 
and clear from all claims of the creditor: 
of such person.” 

This act was followed bv the Act of 
March 14, 1873. P. L. 41, which authorize 
assignees of life insurance policies to bring 
uit in their own names 

This Act was followed by the Act of 
May 5, 1915 (P. 1. 253) the practical effect 


epend 


of which was ta mol cata the hall 
of the wife and children under tl A 
of 1868. in policies where the insured had 
the rioht { chance the henefici +) 
laneuage of the act heing: 


“ BOT a Het 


heidi’ 
served by the insured or is permitted by 
the insurer.” 

This Act of 1915 r¢ cted in 
slightly different language and repealed by 
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he Act of May 17, 1919 (P. L. 207) the 
hange made by the later. act being that 
vhile the Act of 1915 referred to its sub- 
ect matter as “all policies of insurance” 
he Act of 1919 says “the net amount pay- 
le by the insurer under any policy.” 
Even before the last two acts were passed 
he Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 
“ntwhistle vs. Travelers Insurance Co. 202 
Pa., 141, had held that the interests of a 
wife and children in a policy taken out by 
the husband on his own life and made pay- 
able to them as beneficiaries were vested 
interests which the insured was powerless 
to disturb. The policy in this case was 
made payable to the wife if she survived 
her husband, or, in the event of her prior 
to the children, but if the insured 
survived the wife and children, then to his 
legal representatives. The policy contained 
the further clause that it might be con- 
verted into cash at the option of the holder 
at any time after the expiration of fifteen 
vears. Some time after the policy was 

ued the insured and his wife together 
assigned the policy to an assignee, who at 
the end of the fifteen years attempted to 
exercise the option and take down the 
cash. Ile was not permitted to do so, 
because the children had a vested interest. 
The Supreme Court held that neither the 
hus band nor the wife, nor both together, 
had power to destroy the vested interest of 
the children in the policy, and that the as- 
signee of the husband and wife had no 
right to exercise the option. Justice Potter 
says on page 143: 

The interest of the children 
of the insured, which was created for them 
by the contract when the policy was issued, 
vested in them at the same time that the 
interest of the wife became vested in her. 
Joth interests were contingent. If the wife 
die before the insured, she will take noth- 
ing under the policy. If the insured should 
die before the wife, then the children take 
nothing under the policy. We see no reason 
to discriminate between the wife and the 





1 
death, 


children. They are all payees, under the 
policy, and together constitute the ‘as- 
sured,’ ”’ 


And again on page 144: 

The provision that the policy 
may be converted into cash at the option 
of the holder does not change the relative 
rights of the parties. We agree entirely 
with the suggestion that ‘holder,’ or ‘hold- 
ers,’ as used in this connection, means those 
who in law are the owners of the policy, 
and are entitled to the rights and benefits 
which may accrue under it; in other words, 
all the beneficiaries ; in the present case, not 
only the wife, but the children of the in- 
sured. If for any, reason, prudence re- 
quired the conversion of the policy into 
cash, a guardian would have no special 
difficulty in reasonably protecting the in- 
terest of his wards. But however that may 
be, it is manifest that the option can only 
he exercised by those having the full legal 
interest in the policy, or by their assignee. 
Neither the husband, nor the wife, nor 
hoth together had power to destroy the 
vested interest of the children in the pol- 
cy 


Some Federal and State Decisions 


This court in Federick vs. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 235 Feder: al, 639, 
in an opinion by Judge Thomson, held that 
under the Pennsylvania statutes the im- 
munity from the claims of creditors of a 
life insurance policy payable to the bank- 
rupt’s wife was not affected by the fact 
that the ins ured had the right to designate 
another beneficiary, where he had not ex- 

ised that right, and that the surrender 


ee of the policy was likewise immune 
from the claim of the assignee in bank- 
ruptcy. Judge Thomson lays down, at the 


hottom of page 640 and at the top of page 
641, the proposition that while the interest 
of the wife in the policy is only inchoate 
and expectant, this a of the wife 
can he — only by her death before 
the insured or by the latter exercising his 
right to change the beneficiary. “If 
neither of these conditions occur on the 
death of the insured, the wife’s interest be- 
comes vested and absolute.” 

So, in the matter of the Transf*- Tax 
Upon the Estate of Andrew Carnegie, 203 
App. Div. 91, affirmed by the Court of Ap- 
peals in a memorandum decision without 
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opinion, reported in 236 N. Y. Memo- 
randum, p. 15; Adv. Sheets for July 7, 
1923, the New York Courts have held that 
the estate conveyed in trust by Mr. Car- 
negie was not taxable, although he had re- 
served the power to revoke the trust. 

While we do not propose to discuss in 
detail all the bankruptcy cases decided by 
the Federal courts on this insurance ques- 
tion, some of which contain in the opinion 
of the judges expressions that are not alto- 
gether consistent, we may say that the gen- 
eral basis proposition underlying them sup- 
ports the contention which we have taken 
in this case. 

In Holden vs. Stratton, 198 U. S., 202, 
it was held in a very broad way that the 
bankruptcy acts must be construed so as 
to exempt all those policies which are ex- 
empt under the state laws. There must be 
no narrow construction of the state laws, 
and in the case referred to it was held 
that the statutes of the State of Washing- 
ton, very similar to the Pennsylvania 


statutes, were applicable to policies, 
though the policies were endowment poli- 
cies payable to the insured during his life- 
time, and had cash surrender values. 

The District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania in an opinion by 
Judge Holland reached the same conclusion 
in In Re Booss, 154, Fed., 494. 

Our contention is further supported by 
the opinion of Attorney-General A. Mit- 
chell Palmer, on a question referred to him 
under the Income Tax Act (T. D. 3071, 
September 18, 1920; Corporation Trust 
Company’s Federal Income Tax Service 
for 1921, Section 1954 ff.) The Attorney- 
General held that where, under the laws 
of Texas, salary earned by the husband 
was community property of the husband 
and wife belonging to them in equal shares, 
the husband and wife had a right to make 
separate returns, each of them returning 
half of the salary, the practical effect of 
which was to reduce the amount of income 
tax on the salary. The Attorney-General 
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cites a great many cases establishing the 
proposition that the state law is conclu- 
sive as to the ownership of the property 
under discussion. 

The following cases also are in point: 

Neary vs. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 103 Atl. Rep. 661 (Conn. 1918). 

In this case the beneficiary was the wife 
of the insured. The insured had reserved 
the power to change the beneficiary. Jus- 
tice Roach says: 

“She (the wife) had a legal interest, as 
distinguished from a mere expectancy, of 
which she could not be deprived except in 
the manner prescribed in the policy.” 

In Holder vs. Insurance Company, 77S. 
Carolina 299 (1907), it was held that the 
rights of a beneficiary are vested as soon 
as the policy is issued, and that the power 
to change beneficiaries does not include 
the power to cancel the policy. 

Matter of Parson’s Estate, 102 N. Y. 
Supp. 168 (Supreme Court, Appellate Di- 
vision, 1907). 

In this case the policy had been assigned 
to the wife, and the insured had the right 
to change the beneficiary. It was held that 
the policy could not be taxed as part of 
the insured’s estate. The Court said the 
wife “obtains an immediate title right to 
enjoy the moneys when they become pay- 
able as death losses.” The Court said that 
this was so, although her title might be de- 
feated by her death during the insured’s 
lifetime or by a change of beneficiary. 

In re Voorhees’ Estate, 193 N. Y. Supp, 
168 (Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 
3rd Department, 1922). 

In this case it was held that an assign- 
ment of a policy is a completed transaction. 
It makes no difference that both under the 
policy and under the assignment the in- 
sured had the right to change the benefi- 
ciary; it is not taxable as part of the in- 
sured’s estate. 

Lloyd vs. Royal Union Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., 245 Fed., 162 (District Court, North- 
ern District of Iowa, 1917, Reed, D. J. 

In this case it was held that the wife had 
a vested interest, although the insured had 
the right to change the beneficiary. Judge 
Reed says, on page 169; 

“The defendant knew that plaintiff was 
named as beneficiary in the policy, and 
should have known that upon its issuance 
and delivery she acquired an interest. there- 
in that could only be divested by a strict 
compliance with the terms it had _ so 
written.” 

Washington Central Bank vs. Hume, 128 
US. 195: 

This case involved the right of credits of 
the insured to life insurance policies which 
were payable to insured’s wife and children. 
While there does not seem to have been 
any provision in the policies for a ag 
of beneficiaries, the reasoning of the § 
preme Court, as expressed by Chief Justite 
Fuller, is quite conclusive on the point in 
controversy. He says, on page 206: 

“We think it cannot be doubted that:in 
the instance of the contracts of insurance 
with a wife or children, or both, upon their 
insurable interest in the life of the husband 
or father, the latter, while they are living, 
can exercise no pcwer of disposition over 
the same without their consent, nor has 
he any interest therein of which he can 
avail himself, (nor upon his death have 
his personal representatives or his creditors 
any interest in the proceeds of such con- 
tracts which belong to the beneficiaries to 
whom they are payable. 

It is indeed the general rule that a policy, 
and the money to become due under it, be- 
long, the moment it is issued, to the person 
or persons named in it as the beneficiary or 
beneficiaries and that there is no power in 
the person procuring the insurance by any 
act of his, by deed or by will, to transfer 
to any other person the interest of the 
person named. Bliss on Life Insuriiace, 
2d ed. p. 517, Glanz vs. Gloeckler, 10 Ap- 
pellate Court, Illinois, 484, per McAllister, 
J. S. C., 104 Illinois, 573; Wilburn vs. Wil- 
burn, 83 Indiana, 55; Ricker vs. Charter 
Oak Ins. Co., 27 Minnesota, 193; Charter 
Oak Life Ins. Co. vs. Brant, 47 Missouri 
419; Gould vs. Emerson 99 Mass., 154 


Knickerbocker Life Ins. Co. vs. Weitz, 99 
Mass. 157.” 

Again, the Court disposes of the ques- 
tion largely upon the effect of the Con- 
necticut Statutes upon the right of prop- 
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erty. The Court says, beginning at the 
bottcm oi page 206 

“This must ordinarily be so where the 
contract is directly with the beneficiary ; in 
respect to policies running to the person 
insured, but payable to another having a 
direct pecuniary interest in the life insured; 
and where the proceeds are made to inure 
by positive statutory provisions, 

Mrs. Hume was confessedly a contract- 
ing party to the Maryland policy; and as 
to the Connecticut contracts, the statute of 
the State where they were made and to be 
performed, explicitly provided that a policy 
for the benefit of a married woman shall 
inure to her separate use or that of her 
children, but if the annual premium exceed 
three hundred dollars, the amount of such 
excess shall inure to the benefit of the 
creditors of the person paying the pre- 
miums. 

The right and benefits given by the laws 
of Connecticut in this regard are as much 
part of these contracts as if incorporated 
therein, not only because they are to be 
taken as if entered into there, but because 
there was the place of performance and 
the stipulation of the parties was made 
with reference to the laws of that place.” 

And again, beginning at the bottom of 
page 208: 

“Conceding, then in the case in hand, 
that Hume paid the premiums out of his 
own money, when insolvent, yet as Mrs. 
Hume and the children survived him, and 
the contracts covered their insurable in- 
terest, it is difficult to see upon what ground 
the creditors, or the administrators as rep- 
resenting them, can take away from these 
dependent ones that which was expressly 
secured to them in the event of the death 
of their natural supporter. The interest in- 
sured was neither the debtor’s nor his credi- 
tors.’ The contracts were not payable to 
the debtor, or his representatives, or his 
creditors. No fraud on the part of the 
wife, of the children, or the insurance com- 
pany is pretended. In no sense was there 
any gift or transfer of the debtor’s prop- 
erty, unless the amounts paid as premiums 
are to be held to constitute such gift or 
transfer.” 

While this proposition seems to us to 
be sound, to be supported by the great 
weight of authority everywhere, and to be 
quite conclusively established under the 
Pennsylvania law, we are not unmindful 
that it has sometimes been said that in cases 
where the insured has reserved the right 
to change the beneficiary from time to 
time the interest of the beneficiary is not 
vested, but is contingent and does not vest 
until the death of the insured. 


Effect of the Change of Beneficiaries 
and Assignment of Policies 

It seems clear to us that the following 
propositions in the instant case can be ad- 
vanced with confidence: 

1. In the case of those policies which 
were taken out in Mrs. Frick’s name origi- 
nally, and in which no power was re- 
served to change the beneficiary, the poli- 
cies vested absolutely. 

2. In the case of those policies which 
were made payable originally to Mr. 
Frick’s personal representative and were 
afterward assigned by Mr. Frick in his 
lifetime without any right being reserved 
either in the assignment or in the policies 
to revoke the assignment, the rights of his 
wife and daughter became vested abso- 
lutely at the time of such assignment. 

3. In the case of those policies which 
contained no provision on the subject but 
in which Mr. Frick by agreement with the 
Company, substituted his daughter as bene- 
ficiary, without reserving any right further 
to change the .beneficiary, his daughter’s 
rights became vested at once. 

4. And, finally, even in the cases in 
which Mr. Frick had the right to revoke 
the assignments to his wife or daughter, 
he never did so. Consequently, while the 
ownership of his wife and daughter was 
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liable to be divested if Mr. Frick took any 
such action, their estate immediately vested, 
subject to a limitation; that is, it was in 
point of fact not a conditional estate which 
only vested when Mr. Frick died, but was 
an estate that vested at once, and was only 
subject to be divested by the happening of 
an uncertain event in the future. This is 
what the judges really meant to express, 
we think, in the cases in which they spoke 
of the interest of the beneficiary as being 
contingent. 

This general proposition as to the ef- 
fect of a reserved power is = in 
Jones vs. Clifton, 101 U. S. 

Even if we had before us a naa so 
full of technicalities as real estate titles, 
such would be the rule. 

Bennett vs. Robinson, 10 Watts, 348 
(1840) ; Irvine vs. Sibbetts, 26 Pa. 477 
(1856) ; Cooper vs. Pogue, 92 Pa., 254 
(1879) p. 257; McArthur vs. Scott, 113 U. 
S., 340 (1894). 

POINT III 

These life insurance policies are prop- 
erty. The tax imposed upon them is a 
direct tax, not an excise tax. It is void 
because it was not apportioned among the 
states as required by the constitution. 

The question here is a fundamental one. 
There can be no doubt about the law. If 
what Congress did here was to impose a 
tax upon property, this proposition is true 
whether the tax was imposed directly or 
indirectly. If Congress did not tax prop- 
erty but levied an excise tax upon the hap- 
pening of an event, then the tax is not sub- 
ject to attack on the ground that it must 
be apportioned. 

We may take as leading decisions upon 
this point the two cases of Pollock vs. 
larmers’ Loan & Trust Company 158 U. S. 
601 in which it was held that the tax upon 
income derived from real estate and from 
personal property is a tax which must 
be apportioned because it is in effect a tax 
upon real and personal property, and Flint 
vs. Stone Tracy Company, 220 U. S. 107, 
in which it was held that a tax upon the 
privilege of doing business is in a corpor 
ate capacity is not a property tax but an 
excise tax that does not have to be ap- 
portioned. 

It would be altogether beyond bounds to 
attempt within the limits of this brief to 
discuss in detail the lengthy and exhaustive 
opinions filed by the various justices in 
Pollock vs. Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, but we think the proposition may 
safely be deduced from that case and from 
Flint vs. Stone Tracy Co. and the many 
other cases which have been decided by the 
Supreme Court which are referred to in 
these opinions, that the tax imposed by 
this act, being in reality a tax imposed 
upon property (contracts) which belongs 
to Mrs. Frick and Miss Frick, under the 
terms of which 25% of the value of that 

(Continued on page 12) 
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ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 

Che year 1929 ccscccsccncccs $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 

ments, Dividends, eto...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets.......... 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 

amount expected. 


Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,216 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,658,222 
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GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent ef Agents 
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The Missouri State Life pro- 
vides for Insurance Men an 
Improved Brokerage Service 
in its Branch Offices, cover- 
ing Life Insurance, regular 
and Substandard, as well as 
Surplus lines; Group Life; 
Group Accident and Sick- 
ness; Accident and Health 


Insurance. 


“All the commission belongs 
to the Broker’”’ 


The Missouri State Life had 
$509,558,112 of Life Insurance 
in force as of June 30, 1924. 


The Missouri State Life is a 
legal reserve company, which 
writes both participating and 
non-participating Life policies 
in all standard, and many spe- 
cial, forms. Its policies con- 
tain the most liberal double 
indemnity and total disability 
benefits. 


The Company offers a wide 
range of forms of trust fund 
and income settlements, with 
guaranteed interest return and 
most attractive provisions for 
excess interest dividends; 
backed by an unexcelled record 
for interest dividends paid on 
both participating and non- 
participating policies (our 
trust fund rate on trust fund 
and income settlements has 


never fallen below 5 per cent, 


a direct result of the Com- 
pany’s high interest earnings). 


Our Accident and Health 
policies have many exclusive 
features and provide full 
coverages for various classes 
of risks. Fair and careful 
underwriting enables us to 
give exceptionally prompt and 
liberal service on claims. 


In 1923 the Company paid to 
Life policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries $5,408,473; since its 
foundation in 1892 the Com- 
pany has paid to Life policy- 
holders and beneficiaries $30,- 
173,951. 


Last year the Company’s Field 
Organization paid for more 
than $155,000,000 of Life In- 
surance, and stood fourteenth 
among all Life companies in 
production for the year. In 
the first six months of 1924 
our Representatives paid for 
$75,446,990 of Life Insurance. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, PRESIDENT 
HOME OFFICE: SAINT LOUIS 


LIFE ACCIDENT 


HEALTH GROUP 
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Voshell 30 Years 
With Metropolitan 


BROOKLYN MANAGER HONORED 


Officers of Company Attend Celebration, 


Also Many Prominent Brooklyn 
Business Men 
of the Brook 
Metropolitan Life, 
| niversary ot 
compan with a 
| el Bossert on July 23, 
| ll of the offies 
nu ver of the lead 
an ome of the 
n of Brook 
Phe celebration 
li ing day with 
orc and al 
ny {| agency 
ell wa pre ented 
agent 
| ucker, Wa 
dinner and in his 
ed regret that 
| ho is now visit 
could not be pre 
Paske had known 
abroad 
blevram that 
pon the sug 
(; ( inela r, a cable 
the President express 
1] those present that 
Mir. iecker read 
i i} Bi \W alton is 
( ( nt « he John Han 
cellent addre 
Ir. Voshell and 
comp during the 
lt as amusing to 
jerence to the “wonde1 
1 te In those day com 
hen almost the least 
1 Hl] accomplish im a 
hole district did then 
ke of Mr. Voshell’s early 
| been brought up on 
nd worked m a country store 
hasized the fact that most ot 
rol nent men ot toda had begun 
Mr. Keker then pre 
lr. Voshell with the company’s 
( il l¢ vhich had been 
thirty-year bar, heartily 
H | him and said he hoped 
| the privilege of pinning 
il | the 35 year bar wa 
I] is visibly affected by 
thing that had been said 
but soon got control of him 
humorous response 
1} year in the imsurance 
elerriy to his first week’s 
tlic John Hancock when he 
ippheations for 1l0c. and one 
ic for 35c. was rejected 
10. ul till on the 
hn tlancock. Tle modest 
having put the John 
lect when he decided 
ran 14 years avo, and 
hae heard the Metropoli 
» he and hi brother 
‘ lrom bo ton, took 
helm inl well, it the 
on earth today. 
president of the 
Cl ber of Commerce wa 
ker and told of the high 
organization had for Mr. 
nd Vice-President Ayres and 
Miller spoke in praise of Mr. Voshell 
) nd acknowledged hi helpfulness to 
Qn behalf of the men of the 
Brooklyn D ict, \ President Hl. J. 
1] rresented Mr. Voshell with a 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne radio - set, 
| Iver plate containing the 
he entire staff, and the pro 
linary and industrial for the 
eth year This was. gracefully 
d by Mr. Voshell and very much 
i ted | him. 
) l K. Frankel aid he had known 
\{ hell's family for 50 years; that 
when he was a boy he lived in Kent 
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and everyone around there 
knew of the Voshells, as they were about 
the first settlers of the place. He said 
that from a point of ancestry Mr. 
Voshell had reason to hold his head 

high as anyone of the blue blooded 
\mericans and associate only with the 
first families, but instead he was helping 
immigrants coming to this 
become good citizens and 
called especial attention to the photo 
vraph of Mr. Voshell and a group of 
foreigners taken at the time they were 
ready to receive their citizenship papers. 
“This,” said Dr. Frankel, “was the real 
Voshell.” 

There were other speakers, 
then Manager D. G. C. 


the Pwor 
country to 


among 
Sinclair who 1s 


closely associated with Mr. Voshell as 
an officer of the Caledonian Hospital, 
nd Superintendent of Agencies J. P 


Bradle \ 
The tollowing day, the men of the 


Brooklyn district left the office at nine 








PROFITS FROM YOUR 
PAYMENT PLAN 


When ready 


ment plan is a great business getter. 





annual premium would not be considered. 
The Monthly 1 
Company is aiding its field men to get the business these days. 


funds are none too abundant an easy pay 


A series of small deposits, fitting into the monthly budget 
plan of the household, meets a ready welcome where a large 


Premium Plan of The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Jecause The Lincoln National Life gives its agents every aid in securing 


business and extending service, it pays to 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 














\. M. in busses and went to Whitestone 
Landing, LL. I., where they had their 
annual outing. They arrived in_ time 


jor lunch, spent 


the afternoon playing 
games, had 


dinner at six o’clock and 
home about 9:30, having spent a 
very enjoyable day together. 

Qn Kriday afternoon, when the men 
returned to the office it was decided to 
continue the celebration, as some of the 
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~ THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 


and Group 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 























is evidenced by 




















Courtesy and Promptness 


“It is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that with two 

hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 

letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 

favored with a call from one of your local represent- 

utives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 
service contained in your letter.” 


This letter was made possible by a 
Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 
contact with him—and 
A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 


the letter above. Timely cooperation turned 


a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Amazing Shrinkage 
Shown In An Estate 


99% OF ASSETS VALUELESS 
Over 45,000 Shares of Stock Shrink to 
Nothing; Dwindles to Less Than 
$1,000 
At the Los Angeles convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers last month Paul F. Clark, gen- 
eral agent of the John Hancock Mutual 
at Boston, read at one of the sessions 
an inventory of an estate to show the 
shrinkage in value that can take place 
when estates are made up mostly of in- 
vestments and little or no life insurance. 
This case is so remarkable as an illus- 
tration of such shrinkage that the in- 
ventory is given in full below. The es- 
tate was that of Kate V. Whiteman, of 

Cincinnati, who died May 14, 1921. 

The inventory shows that the de- 
cedent’s estate was composed chiefly of 
shares of stock in eighty-three differ- 
ent corporations, totalling in all 45,312 
shares. Of these holdings, 45,296 shares, 
or more than 99% of the entire holdings 
were inventoried as of no value. Of 
the eighty-three companies in which the 
decedent’s resources were invested, the 
stock of eighty of them was reported 
as having no value. 

With the bulk of the security holdings 
of the estate listed as having no value, 
the maximum value of the estate was 
only $1,365.35. From this was deducted 
$404.19 for debts and expenses, leaving 
a balance of only $961.16. 

The full inventory of the estate fol- 
lows: 

Estate of Kate V. Whiteman 





Died May 14, 1921, Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio. Inventory: 
Cash 
7 shares Churngold Corp. ........... $349.85 
2 F. bawsest CO. so osiccse 238.00 
7 _ Ohio Cities Gas Co......... 180.00 
Miscellanecus .......0scecoes 65.50 
$1,365.35 
5 shares Amer. Telegraph & Type- 
WOT  aeicncccas cessed No Value 
141 * Apex Refining Co......... 
500 “ Augusta Metal Mining Co. ba 
500 Me Butte rfly Terrible Gold 
We We scacataceniaceusense - 
2070 ip Blue Mountain Mining Co. _ 
500 “ Bullfrog Power Extension 
i ea bi 
500 = Black Queen Gold Mining 
CO cnucisuauebints wicsaavues - 
7100 : Cameron Mines, Land & 
Perma CO. oc ccencassecs = 
600 " Capitol Petroleum Co.... * 
1 _ Capitol Petroleum Trans 
_ WONTON CR oasccenccsenes ne 
100 S Catlett Davis Oil Corp.. ia 
100 : ( — Consolidated Oil 
Ce! anatenterccieeuxenseenss ~ 
a « «€ Tifford Exploring and 
a OE) vp cnvaspnisescoue 5 
205 - Caribou Metals Co....... & 
000 “ Colorado Mines Co........ = 
250 = Colorado Parafin Oil Co.. * 
100 * Columbus Mines Co........ e 
500 ‘ Congressional Oil Corp... a 
100 a Consolidated Midway Chief 
Gls OO as swcan scene nncrede - 
250 : Consolidated Realty & In- 
WENSINGUE: CO ecccncesitesss - 
135 ‘ Consolidated Oil Co. ...... ¢ 
50 a Consumers Oil Co. ....... bia 
2000 s Consumers Oil Shale Co.. si 
15 3 Crow Elkhart Motor Co... - 
127 : Crom Ge Oeics ccasicn sce be 
1000) “Crown Prince Consolidated 


says 


say 
about dying. 

How often when telling a prospect of 
benefits of life insurance do we say 
the word 
impressive 
and carry the right meaning with our 
Form the habit of building 
your talk around when, instead of if. 


1000) 
500 


400 
500 
300 
200 
400 
1000 


50 
An) 


300 


500 


45,296 


The 


“Now I’ve 
my 
“IF you die,’ 
“WHEN you die. 


WR Ca ademiiencesadictans 
Diamond Oil Co.......... 
Cushing-Garber Oil & Re- 
GO GOA ncccececiacccacis 


— Mining & Leasing 
Fisher Ce Citi ce ccsescee 
Fisher Merger Oil Corp.. 
Ford Tractoe CO... .csccous 
Gibralter Investment & 
Home Building Co......... 
Globe Crude Oil Co........ 
Golden Empire Mining Co. 
Gold Cellar Mining & Mill- 
ing Co. 
Gold Dollar 
Mining Co. 

Granite Gold Mining Co.. 
International Pharmaceu- 
tical Co. 
International Tunnell Ma- 
Cle Ce cic cscnsndesencns 
I X L Oil Refining Co.. 

Lincoln Production Co.... 
Lone Star Oil Co..... . 
Long Horn Oil Co........ 
Los Angeles Union Stock- 
yards Co. 
Monticito R. R. Co........ 
Mutual Home Building.... 
Mammoth Oil Producing 
CR < ccccntetankneacceumiwnes 
Manhattan Oil Co......... 
oe Vredo Copper 
els GG a 
Midwest Asbestos Co 
Mpls, St. P., Rochester 
& Dubuque Elect. Tr. Co. 
Montezuma Consolidated 


lar | Consolidated 








Silver Mines Co.......... 
Nevade Goldfields Lease 
) ee ee ee 
Nev ude Union Copper 


Ophie Mountain Consoli- 
dated Mines Co............ 
Pittsburgh-Ely Copper Co. 
Pointer Mining & Milling 
COE: .cvohkenaescecaneweawaucs 
Polestar Copper Co........ 
Porcupine Gold Spot Co. 
Robinson Victor Mines Co. 
Searchlight Gold Extrac- 
tion Co. 
Spearmint Gold Mining Co. 
Sunshine High Grade Min- 
ing Co. 
Sun Tunngsten Mining Co. 


Standard Mining Invest- 
aa 
Victor Mines & Land Co. 


Victory Gold 
Volcano Oil, 


Mining Co. 
Gas & Land 


West Mexico Mines Co... 
Whole Grain Wheat Co.. 

Wooding Railway Warning 
RIUIEE GCOk woasaacnccrncanes 
oo Gas & Oil Well 
Ulta Tunnell Mining & 
‘Transportation Co, ........ 
United Gold Mines Co.... 
United States Milling & 
Smelting COR ceancvakueeis 
Universal Smelting, Power 
Construction Co. 
Yellow Tiger Consolidated 
Mining Co. 


NOT IF, BUT WHEN 


story is told of a wealthy man, 
who in fixing up 
his worldly affairs was heard to remark: 
arranged all my papers for 
family, so that if I die——” 
interrupted his lawyer, 


The 


the 
“and IF 
“WHEN” 


arguments ? 


Prudential, 


There is 


” 


you die,” whereas 
would be doubly 


no 











Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 





A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


MUTUAL 














Voshell Anniversary 
(Continued from page 8) 


about Mr. 
intended saying 


men wanted to say things 
Voshell that they had 
on Wednesday night, but owing to the 
number of speakers there, and the 
evening being so hot they were unable 
to do so. The radio was moved into 
the agents’ room and Mr. Voshell 
entered amid cheers and applause, and 
the ceremonies began with Agent Jacob 
kruger acting as chairman. The veteran 
orator, James H. Neary, was asked to 
present the radio to Mr. Voshell on 
behalf of the agents and assistant mana- 
gers. Mr. Neary, who is the veteran 
agent of the office, having been with 
Mr. Voshell the longest of anyone in 
his employ, is a very able speaker. He 
is also a poet of no mean ability. 

Mr. Voshell again accepted the radio 
and said he had wanted one for a long 
time but as he never wanted anything 
but the best he felt he couldn’t afford 
it, so he waited and it came to him, 
demonstrating that everything will come 
to you if you wait long enough. He 
said he had already received a great deal 
of enjoyment out of the machine, as the 
night before he attended the prize fight 
and vot all the thrills out of it without 
thie disconifor! of the crowds. 

Agent C. KE. Thoren next presented 
Mr. Voshell with forty-nine folders, one 
from each agent, containing the names 
of thirty Industrial applicants and five 
Ordinary which had been written weeks 
of June 9th and 16th to be issued in 
time for the 30th anniversary celebra 
tion. In presenting the folders to \ 
Voshell, Mr. Thoren said in part: “We 
are in the insurance business to do 
business, and when a man representing 
this business for 30 years is presented 
with a radio set and our congratulations, 
that is not sufficient. We are giad to 
know we have attained second position 
in Industrial in the territory, but we will 
not be content until we have attained 
for you first position. 


Policies for Bachelors 
(Continued from page 1) 


£35 a year instead of £21-16/-. Assume 
marriage does not take place until age 
40, the amount of the policy would be 
£1,375 which, if effected at that age 
would cost £44-l0/-, or considerably over 
twice the premium of £21-16/- payable 
under the scheme from age 25 on. 


No Medical on Conversion 


An additional advantage is that when 
the original bachelor policy is converted 
into a whole life policy upon marriage 
no further medical examination is needed 
and, no matter what the state of health 
of the assured, under no circumstances 
can any extra premium be charged. 

In the event of the bachelor dying be- 
fore the specified period, say for ex- 
ample, £500, becomes payable, his estate 
receives all deposits made without any 
addition for interest. Without any de- 
pendents the small loss is practically 
immaterial. Should he desire to sur- 
render the policy before marriage he will 
receive all premiums (except the first) 
accumulated at 3 per cent compound in- 
terest less a deduction of 7 per cent 
ot that amount. Admitting that this in 
itseli is not a profitable investment, it 
must be remembered that the contract 
was originally entered into with the 
idea of making available a considerable 
amount of life assurance at a low annual 
rate when marriage renders it essential. 

While at present only whole life pol- 
icies have been catered for it is highly 
probable that the scheme will be ex 
tended to both limited payment life and 
endowment policies. 


NORTHWESTERN FIELD NOTES 


‘The greatest opportunity in the field 
of life insurance today is that of income 
insurance, for it applies to the needs of 
more purchasers. Make your preaching 
effective by your own example. 
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have matured. 








cent of 

Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 
who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company to their friends. 


Founded 1865 


the 


Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 


new business of the 


SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Now Occupies Its 


New 18-Story 
Home Office Building 
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With increased facilities, it is now 
better prepared than ever before 
to render service to its policyhold- 
agents and friends. 


in Des Moines 
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Methods of Keeping 
Business In Force 


USE OF HOUSE PUBLICATION 


Definite Results Achieved by Canadian 
Company In Conserving Business 


by Contact With Policyholders 


By Clifford Elvins, Advertising Manager, 
Imperial Life Assurance Co., Toronto, 


Canada 


The following was delivered by Mr. 
k:lvins before the Advertising Con/ erence 
in’ London: 

A serious charge of omission which can 
be made justly against life insurance com- 
panies and their salesmen generally is 
that they do not keep in sufficiently close 
touch with present policyholders. No. 
worthwhile and permanent success can be 
attained in life insurance selling if pre 
ventable terminations are not kept down 
to a minimum. Furthermore, there is no 
more fertile field for new business than 
these same present policyholders. In fact, 
it is in most companies probable their pres- 
ent policyholders purchase every year more 
new policies than these same companies 
can afford to write. One of the very 
largest companies actually secured last 
year about 60 per cent of the new  busi- 
ness from present policyholders. 

Without doubt the most disturbing fac 
tor in connection with the life insurance 
business—the fly in the ointment, so to 
speak—is the tremendous wastage due to 
policyholders lapsing or surrendering their 
insurance, Over a period of years it will 
ve found on investigation that the life in 
surance companies operating in Canada 
and the United States have lost through 
preventable terminations almost one-half 
of the total business written by them dur- 
ing the same period. By preventable ter 
minations is meant those terminations 
which result from policyholders giving up 
their policies before they mature by death 
or lapse of time. 

To counteract this tendency on the part 
of policyholders to terminate their policies 
and to save them from the monetary loss 
which inevitably results from such action 
is the moral duty of every life insurance 
company. It is, at the same time, the very 
best of good business from a purely selfish 
standpoint, because every person who 
terminates a life insurance policy before its 
maturity, no matter for what reason or 
cause, becomes a negative advertising in- 
fluence which tends to tear down that 
priceless goodwill which is only acquired 
at an expenditure of much time, money 
and effort. 

Furthermore, the man who is in ill 
health, or who is engaged in a hazardous 
occupation, is not as likely to give up his 
protection as the man who has every rea 
son to believe that he will live for many 
vears. A heavy lapse rate, therefore, re- 
sults in an unfavorable selection against 
the company which counteracts to a great 
extent the benefits derived from medical 
selection, and adversely affects mortality 
experience upon which premium rates are 
based. 

There are many contributing circum- 
stances which account for the failure of so 
large a portion of life insurance business 
to remain sold. The chief of these is, 
doubtless, the lack of the personal touch 
between company and policyholder which 
is even less readily maintained in a 
sparsely settled country like Canada than 
in a country like the British Isles, which 
comprise only a fraction of the area of the 
Dominion, but which have several times 
as large a population. 


Keeping Alive the Interest 


It frequently happens that one never 
hears a word from the company in which 
he is insured, or from one of its repre- 
sentatives, from the day he gets his pol- 
icy until it matures, except to receive 
once a year notice asking him to pay in 
more money, or a copy of an annual state- 
ment showing the company’s _ financial 
position—a document which is rarely 
printed in an attractive form, and cer- 





tainly is not compiled in such a way as 
to be either interesting or intelligible to 
the average reader. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
impulse to protect his dependents and lay 
up a reserve fund to provide for life’s 
“rainy days,” which is fanned into a 
flame by the persuasiveness of the sales- 
man when the policy is originally sold 
should flicker and die out through inatten- 
tion as the years go by. 

The companies themselves have, in the 
past few years, awakened to the impor- 
tance of this problem and are rapidly be- 
coming more aggressive in trying to keep 
alive in the minds of the present  policy- 
holders the ideas which induced them to 
insure in the first instance. One evidence 
of this is the increasing number of com- 
panies which are publishing policyholders’ 
magazines. 

These company magazines afford an 
excellent means of keeping in close con- 
tact with present policyholders provided 
they are well edited and that they are 
written from the standpoint of the policy- 
holder, instead of from that of the com- 
pany, and provided they really get into the 
hands of policyholders. The latter is the 
rock upon which several of such maga- 
zines have been wrecked. If distribution 
is left in the hands of the sales force it is 
almost certain that the majority of the 
magazines will not reach those for whom 
they were intended. 

Back in 1903 the writer was connected 
with an American branch of one of the 
larger and more prominent Canadian life 
companies, which at that time published a 
quarterly magazine to policyholders. This 
magazine was very attractively printed 
and contained more excellent editorial 
matter than that contained in many sim- 
ilar publications — today. Every three 
months five hundred copies of this maga- 
zine were. sent to us with the idea that the 
agents would deliver them to  policyhold- 
ers. When the next issue arrived we 
would calmly deposit the previous lot in 
the waste basket—less a few copies taken 
by the agents and office staff for their 
own personal reading--and put the new 
issue in their place. Needless to say, this 
magazine failed its purpose and was long 
since discontinued. If a system of distri- 
bution had been followed which would 
have insured the magazine reaching every 
policyholder of the company, it probably 
would still be in existence and the company 
today would be much larger and_ pros- 
perous than it ts. 

Of course, every company which is alive 
to its responsibilities has some machinery 
with which to combat its preventable ter- 
minations. All of this machinery is more 
or less effective, but most of it is devoted 
to reinstating business after it has lapsed, 
rather than to preventing lapse in the first 
instance. In other words, the efforts to 
save business are usually restorative rather 
than preventive. Of late years, however, 
many companies have adopted more ag- 
gressive methods towards keeping busi- 
ness sold by preventive methods. The 
companies that have done so have found 
this a much more satisfactory and_profit- 
able method of increasing their insurance 
in force than the more common method of 
rapidly increasing by means of high pres- 
sure selling their volume of new business. 
For be it remembered, it costs a company 
approximately ten times as much to col- 
lect the first year’s premium as to collect 
a renewal premium. 


What Imperial Life Is Doing 


The Imperial Life Assurance Company 
of Canada is one of the companies which 
is seriously endeavoring to keep its busi- 
ness sold, and the foundation of its sys- 
tem of keeping in touch with policyhold- 
ers, and keeping alive in their minds the 
sentiments which induced them to insure in 
the first instance, is a policyholders’ mag- 
azine entitled the Imperial Life-Guard. 
This magazine was first published in 1917. 
It is pocket size, 5 inches by 7% inches, 
and consists of 32 pages and cover. The 
inside is profusely illustrated and beauti- 
fully printed in one color, on 25 x 38 
70 lb. coated book paper. The cover is 
on 25 x 38 100 Ib. coated stock and car- 
ries an original illustration in colors for 
each issue. Formerly these were repro- 
duced from quadri-color plates, but be- 


cause of the continual increase in the cost 
of the engravings, flat zinc plates in three 
or four colors have been used since the 
beginning of 1921. 

A copy of the magazine with its en- 
velope weighs approximately two ounces, 
which is the maximum weight which can 
be mailed for one cent postage. They 
cost in the mails, postage paid, approxi- 
mately 8 cents a copy, or 32 cents a year 
for each policyholder. The envelopes are 
addressed on an automatic addressing ma- 
chine from the same stencils that are used 
for filling in premium notices and premium 
receipts. This system avoids duplication 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opporcunity 
for work with this Company in gooa ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the preunums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of £ gencle 





of work and equipment and ensures econ- 
omy in mailing. 

In this magazine, as in all Imperial Life 
advertising, the company endeavors to 
preach the gospel of life insurance and 
the service it is designed to render to the 
public, rather than to boast of the excel- 

(Continued on page 15) 








Are You A Man 


Who is possessed of an am- 
bition to do bigger and bet- 
ter things? Have you a 
clean record and the ability 
to secure and build up a high 
Life Insurance organization? 


Are you a man big enough to 
consider an attractive man- 
ager’s contract for Buffalo, 
New York? 


If so, we will be glad to get 
in touch with you and ar- 
range for a conference. 


Address Agency Department 
Care, Eastern Underwriter 
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result of accidental in 
after that $2 





A POLICY YOU CAN SELL 
A $5,000 Policy in the 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy, in case of death from any cause. 
$10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of th 
from certain SPECIFIED ACCIDENTS. 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to the Insured, in case of total disability as a 


] jury, for a period not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
5.00 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. 


A SOUND CONSERVATIVE 
NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Home Office: Concord, New Hampshire, United Life Bldg. 


policy, in case of death from any 


e policy, in case of death 

















Announces: 


to old policyholders. 


low. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 





State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


of Worcester, 


Ineorporated 1844 


A new policy contract, the benefits of which are retroactive 
A 1925 dividend scale that makes the net cost of insurance very 


An increase in the rate of interest paid on dividends left to 
accumulate. The increased rate also applies on instalment settle- 
ments and together with the flexibility of the new contract makes 
such settlements especially attractive. 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
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Kansas City Life 
Dedicates New Home 


PRES. REYNOLDS’ ANNIVERSARY 





Twenty Years With Company; Gives 
Largest Banquet Ever Served in 
Kansas City 





The Kansas City Life held a dual cele- 
bration last Friday when the agents gath- 
ered at the home office to attend the 
dedication of the new Kansas City Life 
suilding and to celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of President J. B. Reynolds’ 
connection with the company. There was 
a continuous flow of visitors during the day 
and a large number of beautiful floral 
designs, sent by other business concerns of 
the city. 

At the opening of the agency meeting the 
field men presented President Reynolds 
with applications totalling $2,300,000 of 
new complimentary business secured to 
celebrate the occasion. This total brought 
the agency production of business up to 
quota, the allotment being eighty-six 
millions for the calendar year. 

The outstanding feature of the agency 
program was a talk from him of his work 
with the company. It was characteristic 
that he should have passed the credit for 
what has been done to those who are 
associated with him, both in the home 
office and in the field. Mr. Reynolds spoke 
with much feeling, in a vein of sincere 
devotion to ideals of sound conduct founded 
in three fundamental rules for guidance; 
namely the recognition of a Supreme Being 
as a governing force; the requirement that 
a man’s home and family life shall be his 
chief concern; and the appreciation a man 
must have, that to succeed it is necessary 
under all conditions for him to be cheerful 
and give to every man just what he expects 
in return. 

On Thursday evening at the Kansas City 
Athletic Club the company entertained its 
guests and local friends at a banquet, the 
largest ever served in the city. Nearly six 
hundred people enjoyed the occasion. 
President Reynolds presided, introducing 
only one speaker, Dr. D. J. Evans, pastor 
of the First Baptist church of Kansas City, 
nationally known as the teacher of the 
world’s largest men’s bible class. Dr. 
Evans spoke nearly an hour of the factors 
that are required to humanize business, 
paying to life insurance the tribute that it 
is the first of all businesses in appreciating 
these demands by reason of its peculiar 
function to build up a solid foundation for 
wholesome family life. On Friday after- 
noon the actual dedicatory ceremonies were 
held on the spacious front terrace. Judge 
Albert L. Reeves of the U. S. District 
Court for Western Missouri, spoke out of 

1 lifetime of knowledge of men and their 
tmotives in tribute to the spirit that had 
builded the southwest so great a monument 
as the Kansas City Life. 

The new home office of the company is 
at the head of Armour Boulevard on 
Broadway set in a five-acre tract of pleas- 
ing open vistas, shrubs and trees with an 
ornamental horticultural approach of 140 
feet from the street. The structure is four 
stories high, its interior is of marble and 
American walnut, it’s exterior of cut stone 
on a base of granite. It is 160 feet by 
140 feet in size and achieves the distinc- 
tion of being extremely handsome and 
gracefal. Utility and its practical uses 
have not been saerificed in the attractive- 
ness of all its appointments. 

When President Reynolds took charge 


of the company twenty years ago it had 
resources of $212,500, with insurance in 
force of $2,155,100. Today the resources 
are approximately $33,000,000 with insur- 
ance in force of nearly three hundred 
million. 

It is significant of the spirit of co- 
operation and appreciation of the 
Kansas City Life that the three other 
local life companies should have sent 
the most conspicuous floral design. It 
was a rose and astor horse-shoe eight 
feet tall having this inscription, “Con- 
gratulations and Best Wishes for Con- 
tinued Growth and Prosperity from your 
Friends—your Competitors, Business 
Men’s Assurance Co., Midland Life In- 
surance Co., National Fidelity Life In- 
surance Co.” 


PUT SMALL TOWN ON THE MAP 


M. J. Donnelly of New Castle, Pa., First 
Insurance Man to Break Hard 
Ground There 

William M. Duff, superintendent of the 
Kdward A. Woods agency of the Equit- 
able Society at Pittsburgh, calls the at- 
tention of Tie Eastern UNDERWRITER to 
the remarkable record of M. J. Don- 
nelly of New Castle, Pa. Let Mr. Duff 
tell the story: 

“We have a man at New Castle who 
put the town on the map. New Castle 
was one of those peculiar towns where 
no Company seemed to have gotten a 
foothold. For many years it worried us 

we received an occasional policy, but 
we couldn't get a permanent agent. 

“Finally in 1916 we made a contract 
with a young fellow named M. J. Don- 
nelly. He was thirty years of age, mar- 
ried and had one child. Here is his 
record: 


No. of Amt. of Paid 
Yoar Policies Insurance Premiums 
1916 133 $229,000 $7,387 
1917 193 548,000 18,529 
1918 196 701,635 26,448 


“Since 1918 there hasn’t been a year 
that he has not paid for considerably 
over one million. “Mack” started in to do 
things right and he has been doing them. 
Salesmen from other Companies told me 
that since “Mack” went to the town, 
Lusiness of every other insurance man 
las improved. He has written big pol- 
icies and he is a credit to the Insurance 
Business. 


DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGN 


Three Months’ Results for One Agency 
Shows $134,000 From 8,647 Letters 
Sent Out 
The A. H. Chambers agency of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines conducted 
a direct by mail advertising campaign 
for three months with the following re- 

sults : 
‘Total number of letters mailed.. 8,647 
Undelivered letters (wrong ad- 

QUGSS) Sanecaasnacedssanenees 156 
Number of inquiry cards returned 142 
Applications on cards returned, 

17, for total volumes... <0. $ 59,500 
Applications written on persons 

circularized who did not send 

in cards, 24, for a total of....$ 64,500 


Applications written on calendar 


Lette: 5. FOG. ce casases-va dees $ 10,500 
Direct results from circularizing, 
AG: ANOS: TOPs ce wesc on cdeln sere sier $134,000 


Walter E. teow ‘until ‘recently assist- 
ant superintendent of The Prudential 
in Philadelphia, has been appointed 
superintendent of one of the Philadel- 
phia districts. 














NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 























Insurance Record, 1923 


New Insurance . §$ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 


61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 














Over 11 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts in 


force than this Company. The following figures show its remarkable growth in the last 
ten years: 


Jan. 1, 1914 Jan. 1, 1924 
YIN AOE CCDC ELT EC CECT CRECE OPT OC ECC CET PEPE TT Tere $7,804,230 $40,113,271 
WO oa ooo oa iicidiaic cecncadececedeccecdecsusdenasccuxs 503,30; 1,552,803 
FRO CON oo cord cc nsisiccosdceunsnnecddcanaudunqeedente $73,455,636 $351,149,583 


Attractive opportunities open to competent agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 




















INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal] forms ef ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $90,000.0, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 


ees saith tT ae nue dkadeecdges ese dudakeabeudcaswacsegeseneaceaauauans $36,916,613.75 
ON IL ORAL OLES, EER AES, TLE 32,373,287.24 
Capital and Surplus.........ccccccsscseccereccceccececcceseeseeses eesesseeesssees 4,543, 406.51 
Frnsuaramce fre Force. ....ccccccccccvccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvccccccessccscccccons 285,168,568.00 
Payments to Policyholders......... ....ccccececececccceetseceeeeescsceeesenseeees 2,696,634.43 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization NI en eer Pee 32,747,808.38 


JOHW G WALKER Prewtent 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance 





Company of New York has 
a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panies, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, 


offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Compan 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street 


New York 
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Plaintiff’s Brief 


(Continued from page 7) 


property is taken away from them, when 
on which, under the terms 
it becomes the duty of 
urance companies to pay the money, 
in fact the imposition of a capital tax 
254% upon their property, not the impo- 
upon the happening 


the day arrives 


mitracts, 


ition Of an excise tax 


One must strip the transaction of 
erbiage and regard it as it is. 

let us see what this tax is not. It is 
t a tax imposed upon the making of a 


‘ontract of with re pect to the vellum, 
parchment, or paper upon which the con 
tract is written. It is not a tax imposed 
upon the right of the insurance company 


lo business; it is not a tax imposed 
upon any right or privilege conferred by 
the state; it is mot a tax imposed upon 
the happening of an event in the sense in 
which the word event is used with reference 
to excise taxes. 

Conversely, it is a tax imposed upon 
property, to wit, a contract. The so-called 
event is nothing but the happening of the 
date upon which a contractual obligation 
matures. It is just the same as the happen- 
ing of a date upon which a promissory note 
alls due or a mortgage falls due; the hap- 
pening of a date upon which the same as 
the happening of a date upon which the 
to pay a contractor for build- 
And it would scarcely be con- 
tended that the United States could levy 
a tax by which it took 25% of the principal 
of a promissory note or of a mortgage or 
of the money which was to be paid a con- 
tractor for building a house or bridge, and 
escape the necessity for apportionment by 
calling it an excise tax upon the event. 
Why? Because what is done here is, in 
reality and in its essence, the taking away 
from the person by a tax of 25% of his 
property, and therefore it is necessary and 
fundamentally a direct property tax. If 
the levying of a tax upon the income de- 
rived from real estate or the interest fall- 
ing due upon a corporate bond is a direct 
tax upon the real estate and upon the bond, 
as the Pollock case decides, we submit that 
more surely is the levying of a tax of 25% 
upon the value of the real estate or of the 
principal of the bond or of the contract of 
insurance a direct tax upon property. 

This case is directly decided in Levy vs. 


owner aerees 
ing a house 


Varde ce 258 Uo 8.542. 
Which we discuss at length, infra, under 
Point ‘VIL. 

POINT IV 


The United States cannot levy an estate 
tax, an ad valorem transfer, excise, capital 
tax amounting to 25% on the value of Mr. 
rick’s estate at the time of his death, and 
include in the value of the estate of the 
decedent as the basis of the tax property 
which belonged to others at the time of 
\Ir. Frick’s death 

This) tan ought to be levied by the 
United States is an excise tax founded upon 
the termination of Mr. Irick’s title. 

Knowlton y Moore, 178 U. S. 41. 

In that case Mr. Justice White says at 
the top of page 56 that the tax is founded 
on its “essence upon the principle that 
death is the veneratine source from which 
the particular taxing power takes its being 
and that it is the power to transmit or the 
transmission from the dead to the living 
on which such taxes are more immediately 
rested.’ 

And again, on page 49, quoting from 
Hanson’s Death Duties he says: “What 
it taxes is not the interest to which some 
person succeeds on a death, but the interest 
which ceased by reason of the death.” 

One must bear in mind in this connection 


that the adoption of this rule was neces- 
sary in order to sustain the taxing power 
of the United States. It could not be 


rested in any degree upon the right of suc- 
cession because the right of succession is 
a state-created right over which the Federal 
Government has no power or a. 
It follows inevitably that the power of the 
United States to levy this ad valorem, ex- 
cise. capital tax, can only be sustained 





upon the theory that it is a tax levied upon 
the cessation of Mr. Frick’s interest in the 
property of which he died seized. The 
United States cannot include the value of 
property which he did not own at the time 
of his death. 

While it may be an unnecessary state- 
ment of a very elementary proposition, yet 
it is well in this connection to keep in mind 
that there are only two kinds of taxes 
known to the law; specific taxes and ad 
valorem taxes. Specific taxes are imposed 
by the pound, yard, gallon, etc. Ad valorem 
taxes are those based on the value of the 
thing which is subject to the tax. All that 
can profitably be said in support of this 
distinction is contained in the exhaustive 
concurring opinions of the three judges in 
Pingree vs. Auditor-General, 120 Mich., 
95. This proposition that you cannot in- 
clude in the value of the taxable thing the 
value of some other thing is a fundamenta! 
point in the following cases decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Pullman’s Palace Car Co. vs. Pennsyi- 
vania, 141 U. S., 18; 

Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Pennsylvania, 198 U. S. 341; 

Union Refrigerator Transit Co. vs. Ken- 
tucky 199 U. S. 194; 

Southern Pacific Railroad Company vs. 
Kentucky, 222 U. S. 63; 

Wallace vs. Hines, 253 'U. S. 66. 

So the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Oth Circuit held in Wardell, Collector vs. 
Blum, 276 Fed., 226, that “all inheritance 
taxes are imposed on the transfer of the 
net estate of the deceased and the property 
upon which such a tax is imposed must in 
truth be the property of deceased.” (Syl- 
labus 1). The court held that as to com- 
munity property the wife could only be 
taxed on the half that she inherited from 
her husband, not on the whole value of 
the property which before his death had 


Delaware, 
Co. vs. 


in trick Case 


belonged to each of them half and half 
under the laws of California. 

While Judge Hunt dissented he dissemed 
because he did not think that the laws of 
California did make the personalty involved 
community property. 

See also the opinion of Mr. Justice Mc- 
Kenna in Levy vs. Wardell, 258 U. S., 542. 

This statute arbitrarily makes something 
a part of the estate which is no part of 
it. Frick’s executors have no right to, 
or interest in, any part of this insurance. 
Upon what principle, then, can Congress 
add the property of somebody else to the 
property of the decedent for the purpose 
of increasing the tax against the decedent’s 
estate? 

Congress was apparently impressed with 
the incongruity of adding the property of 
somebody else to the property of the de- 
cedent in order to swell the gross estate and 
increase the tax, and, therefore, attempted 
to make the absurdity sensible by putting 
the executor in a situation where he could 
not complain, because he could recoup him- 
self by recovering the amount of the tax 
levied on account of property not belong- 
ing to the estate from the person to whom 
the taxed property belonged. Even this 
excuse, however, does not apply in this case 
to the $12,423.38, the difference between 
the total tax and the part of it for which 
the law gave the executor a cause of action 
against the owners of the property. As to 
this $12,423.38 the estate suffers a total loss. 
This becomes even more apparent because 
under the terms of Mr. Frick’s will all the 
inheritance taxes are thrown upon. the 
residuary estate. In discussing the legal 
propositions we have not deemed it neces- 
sary to discuss the question of whether or 
not it was possible for Mr. Frick by the 
terms of his will to increase or decrease 
the amount of tax which the Government 
would eventually receive, because in every 
aspect of the case it is the validity of the 
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tax which is here in question, not who 
must eventually bear it. 


POINT V. 


It is unconstitutional to levy a tax on 
the executors of Mr. Frick based upon 
moneys not a part of his estate, paid to 
beneficiaries under policies of insurance on 
his life, without permitting the executors 
to recover from the beneficiaries the 
amount of the tax so paid. 


The contention cannot seriously be made, 
and doubtless will not be made, that the 
amounts receivable by Mrs. Frick and Miss 
rick as insurance under policies taken 
out by Mr. Irick upon his own life formed 
a part of the estate of Mr. Frick. The 
most that can be said in favor of the 
tax here in question is that it is a tax 
upon the amounts received by Mrs. Frick 
and Miss Frick, and that the executors, 
though neither the estate in their hands nor 
they themselves benefited in any way by the 
receipt of these moneys, are made the col 
lectors of the tax for the United States. 
If the executors had no recourse against 
the beneficiaries of the policies for the tax 
paid on the amount of their proceeds, the 
tax would be plainly bad. There must be 
some basis for taxation. Normally it is 
found in the protections accorded by the 
taxing power to then subject of the tax. 
The subject can be taxed differently from 
others only when he belongs to a class 
which may be differentiated from those 
others, or owns something which those 
others do not own, or does something which 
those others do not do, or benefits by some- 
thing by which those others do not benefit. 
The executors and the estate of Mr. Frick 
cannot be distinguished from other execu- 
tors and estates by reason of the policies 
of insurance not payable to them which are 
here involved, which they do not own, with 
reference to which they did nothing and 
could do nothing, and by which they did 
not in any way benefit. The question nar- 
rows, therefore, to this: Can they consti- 
tutionally be made the collectors of a tax 
on amounts received by others, and, if so, 
upon what conditions ? 

We shall not contend that the United 
States could not make the executors tax 
collectors in any case. It could doubtless 
make them collectors of taxes upon prop- 
erty in their hands even if they were not 
the owners of the property: Carstairs vs. 
Cochran, 193 U. S. 10. But here the pro- 
ceeds of the policies never were in their 
hands and never could be got into their 
hands. The contracts of insurance, both in 
their inception and in their performance, 
were, so far as the executors were con- 
cerned, res inter alios actae. 

It seems to us extremely doubtful 
whether the principle laid down in the case 
cited in the previous paragraph can be ex- 
tended beyond its terms so as to make the 
possessor of property liable to pay a tax 
levied upon the owner of that property but 
not upon the property itself. Assuming, 
however, that this can be done, we feel con- 
fident that the possessor of the property 
must be given the option of surrendering 
it to the taxing power in lieu of paying the 
tax upon its owner. At any rate, if the 
tax exceeds in amount the value of the 
property, it cannot be exacted of the bailee 
or tenant of the property. 

If the principle suggested in the previous 
paragraph be correct, a fortiori a person 
having no property of another in his hands 
cannot be made liable to a tax upon the 
property of that other or upon a transaction 
by which that other alone benefits. The 
levying of such a tax will not be justified 
by giving the person made liable to pay 
it a right of action for recoupment against 
the person who owns the property or is 
henefited by the transaction upon which the 
tax is based. Such a right of action over 


is not the equivalent of immunity from 
taxation, and to select as the payer of a 
tax one who has no relation whatever to 
the thing or person taxed, exact from him. 
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that tax, and give him in return nothing 
but a claim by means of which he may or 
may not make himself whole, is such an 
arbitrary and unjust discrimination against 
him alone of all members of the general 
public that we submit it cannot be sus- 
tained. If Congress should so act against 
any .person, it would plainly deprive him 
of his property without due process of law 
in violation of the Fifth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution. 


But how much more clearly obnoxious to 
the constitutional provision is the tax in- 
volved in this case! The property upon 
which the tax is based is not a part of the 
estate. It is not in the hands of the execu- 
tors. Neither the estate nor the executors 
have anything to do with it. They could 
not help the beneficiaries to get it. They 
could not prevent the beneficiaries from 
getting it. They are as negligible in the 
payment of the amounts of life insurance 
as if Mr. Frick had left no estate at all 
and had neither an executor nor an admin- 
istrator. And yet the Government is at- 
tempting under the Revenue Act to impose 
upon them a liability because of the insur- 
ance moneys received by Mrs. Frick and 
Miss Irick, and is giving them and the 
estate in return not even a right to be made 
whole. For, as we have shown (see page 
7), the executors have been compelled by 
reason of the addition of the amounts of 
the insurance moneys to the value of the 
estate in their hands to pay an additional 
tax of $108,000, and they are entitled under 
the provisions of the Act to recover from 
the beneficiaries of the policies no more 
than $96,000. Surely this is the very re- 


finement of deprivation of property with-- 


out due process of law. 


It is submitted, therefore, that, even if 
the beneficiaries under the policies might 
have been made liable by Congress to a tax 
upon the amounts received by them, there 
ig no justification whatever for the levying 
of such a tax upon the executors or the es- 
tate of the deceased; and the security given 
to them that they shall not ultimately bear 
the tax is so uncertain and inadequate as 
to all of the tax and so entirely lacking as 
to a part of the tax that the whole tax 
on the insurance moneys falls under the 
han of the supreme law. No construction 
of the statute is possible which will sustain 
the tax as it has been levied by Congress. 
Nor is any construction of the statute pos- 
sible which will separate a part of the tax 
from the rest and so save a brand from 
the burning. If the Act is given a retro- 
spective operation by the court, it cannot 
be said that Congress did not mean to tax 
the estate in the hands of Mr. Frick’s ex- 
ectitors on insurance moneys received by 
others and to tax it on those moneys at 
the highest rate prescribed by the law. No 
intent to tax it at a less rate can conceiv- 
ably be figured out of the statute. It is 
equally plain that Congress did not mean 
that the estate should be recompensed by 
the beneficiaries of the policies for the 
amount so paid to the Government. They 
were given the benefit of an average of 
the various rates paid on different portions 
of the estate of which their insurance 
moneys formed no part. It is a preposter- 
OUS proposition, but we are compelled to 
say that we believe the Congress actually 
regarded these insurance moneys as really 
heing a part of the estate and not merely 
an adventitious circumstance which might 
he seized upon with a view to increasing the 
tax upon the estate; and under this funda- 
mental misapprehension of the property 
tights of the parties concerned, it has tried 
to make one man pay another man’s tax. 
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The deprivation of property without due 
process of law will be no plainer than 
in the base at bar, but the extreme in- 
justice which will be done by sustaining 
the tax will perhaps be more clearly 
brought out by a supposititious case. <A 
dies leaving his entire estate of a net value 
of $2,000,000 to B. Before his death poli- 
cies of insurance upon his life payable to 
C had been issued in the amount of 
$10,000,000. except for the issuance of 
these policies of insurance, under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918 the estate payable to B 
would have paid a tax at the following 
rates: 


yo ORO RE 5 wr oieen ak aeiewe ae $ 500 

On OUMMNE. . ciaceseename ea 2,000 

3% OF WINE bio ciccnteecscuas 3,000 
4UG. OF  ZAMRUNNE os cc viscccccveswdes 8,000 
CFs OF SOOOR: join ec ceevcances 18,000 
8% of 250,000.................- 20,000 
10% of SOUO00......n.cnccccennans 50,000 
12% of SOOOO0. ... ccc ccccwcascces 60,000 
‘$161, 500 


If, however, the amounts of the policies 
may be included in determining the net 
value of the estate payable to B, the tax 
so calculated will be increased by the 
following amounts: 


14% of $1,000,000  $ 140,000 
16% of 1,000,000 160,000 
18% of 1,000,000 180,000 
20% of 3,000,000 600,000 
22% of 2,000,000 440,000 
25% of 2,000,000 500,000 

$2,020,000 


The total tax on this hypothesis will be 
$161,500 plus $2,020,000, or $2,181,500. 
While the increase in the tax ultimately 
falling upon B by reason of the insurance 
policies in which he is not concerned will 
he $2,020,000, the amount which the execu- 
tors or administrators are allowed to re- 
cover on his behalf from C will be only 
five-sixths of $2,181,500, or $1,817,918.33. 
The sole bencticiary of an estate of equal 
size with that payable to B, where there 
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were no contracts of insurance of the de- 
cedent’s life, would pay a tax of $161,500 
but the estate payable to B in the case 
supposed would pay a tax of $2,181,500 
minus $1,817,918.33, or $363,583.67. Because 
of something which concerned in no way 
the estate payable to B, that estate would 
be taxed, even if C were solvent and could 
pay to the estate all that the law required 
of him, much more than twice as heavily 
as an estate of equal size where no outsider 
could be found who had any claims under 
policies of insurance on the life of the 
decedent. And to take the extreme case 
where the net estate payable to B amounts 
to only $50,000 and would not be taxed 
t all if no one had made any contracts of 
insurance on the life of the decedent, the 
whole estate so payable under this ob- 
noxious statute would be wiped out, and 
Is would get nothing but a claim for the 
recovery of a part of the amount other- 
wise payable to him if C received $1,000,000 
under policies of insurance on A’s life. 

One man cannot, under our constitutional 
system, be made to pay another’s tax any 
more than he can be made to pay another’s 
debt, and we submit that the plaintiffs are 
entitled to recover the amount in suit of 
which they have been deprived without 
due process of law. 

In Hartman vs. Greenhow, 102 U. S., 
672, the question was as to the validity of 
a statute requiring a tax on bonds to be 
deducted from coupons payable to bearer 
which had been originally attached to them 
but had later been separated and were 
held by a different owner. The court, 
speaking unanimously by Mr. Justice Field, 
said (p. 684): “And surely it is not neces- 
sary to argue that an act which requires 
the holder of one contract to pay the taxes 
levied upon another contract held by a 
stranger cannot be sustained. Such an act 
is not a legitimate exercise of the taxing 
power: it undertakes to impose upon one 
the burden which should fall, if at all, upon 
another.” If it is not legitimate to require 
the holder of a coupon to pay the tax levied 
upon a bond a7" which it once at least 
was connected, it surely is not legitimate 





to require the holder of an estate to pay 
the tax upon property which never had 
any connection whatever with the estate. 


POINT VI. 


It is unconstitutional to levy a graduated 
ad valorem tax on these policies belonging 
to Mrs. Frick and Miss Frick and to 
graduate the tax imposed on the benefi- 
ciaries and not upon the value of the 
policies taxed, but upon the entire value 
of Mr. Frick’s property plus the insurance. 

If this be a property tax it is beyond 
question that it is unconstitutional because 
it was not apportioned. If it is an excise 
tax, it is unconstitutional because it is 
discriminatory and unequal. 

The amount of the tax depends not upon 
the amount of the policy or the total 
amounts of all the policies, but upon the 
amount of the dead man’s estate plus the 
value of the policies. For example, the 
same person may own two $10,000 policies, 
one on the life of A and one on the life 
of B. There may be no tax on the policy 
on the life of A, because he dies insolvent 
or because his estate is less than $50,000. 
On the other hand there may be a tax of 
$2,500 on the policy on the life of B, 
because he dies worth $5,000,000. But 
looking at this as a tax imposed on the 
beneficiaries, one of its inherent vices is 
that Mrs. Frick and Miss Frick are re 
quired to pay a tax which is graduated, 
and which varies not according to the 
value of their property but according to 
the value of their property plus the value 
of the entire estate of the decedent. In 
other words, while the tax upon what Mrs. 
rick receives would be $3,100 and the 
tax upon what Miss Frick receives would 
be $4,090 at the rate specified in section 
401 of the statute, a total of $7,190, in 
point of fact they have been taxed $96,- 
234.10; that is to say, instead of being 
taxed nothing on the first $50,000, 1% on 
the second $50,000, 2% on the next $100,000 
and 3% on the next $100,000, they have 
been taxed 25% on the whole. 


This is not an admissible method of 
classification ; it is not a legal way to levy 
an ad valorem tax, as has been shown in 
Point IV. Here, however, there are addi- 
tional reasons for its invalidity. These are 
well stated by the late Chief Justice in 
Knowlton vs. Moore, 178 U. S., 41. Mr. 
Justice White says first, speaking of the 
construction of the War Revenue Act of 
1898 (30 Stat., 448) (p. 76): 

“But this is equivalent to saying that 
the principle underlying the asserted inter- 
pretation is that the house of A, which is 
worth one thousand dollars, may be taxed, 
but tha: the rate of the tax is to be deter- 
mined by attributing to A’s house the value 
of B’s house, which may be worth a 
hundredfold the amount. The gross in- 
equalities which must inevitably result 
from the admission of this theory are 
readily illustrated. Thus, a person dying, 
and leaving an estate of $10,500, bequeaths 
to a hospital ten thousand dollars. The 
rate of tax would be five per cent, and 
the amount of tax five hundred dollars. 
Another person dies at the same time, 
leaves an estate of one million dollars, 
and bequeaths ten thousand dollars to the 
same institution. The rate of tax would 
be 121%4 per cent., and the amount of the 
tax $1,250. It would thus come to pass 
that the same person, occupying the same 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Gain & Loss Draws 
Differing Views 


AT COMMISSIONERS MEETING 


Continuance of Exhibit, Also Disability 
Clause Changes, Put Over Until 
December Meeting 


Among the life insurance topics that 
were considered before the meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at Seattle were the gain 
and loss exhibit in company statements 
and disability clauses in life insurance 
policies. Discussion of the gain and loss 
exhibit was preceded by an address. by 
H. Pierson Hammond, former actuary 
of the Connecticut Insurance Depart 
ment, which showed that the gain and 
loss exhibit has been a subject of con- 
troversy ever since it was first introduced 
in 1895, 

Likewise there was a great difference 
of opinion at the meeting as to the use- 
fulness of the exhibit. Actuary J. B. 
Craig of the Metropolitan Life, said that 
it cost his company $6,000 a year to 
make this report and that it was of no 
value to the company and he doubted 
if it was of any value to the public. 
He seemed to think that the thirty years 
it has been in existence have been 
enough to show whether it is worth its 
cost and he suggested that consideration 
be given this angle in deciding upon its 
continuance. ‘The argument for the op- 
posing view was presented by Henry I. 
Tyrrell, legislative counsel for the North- 
western Mutual Life,-who said that the 
exhibit had been a factor in establish- 
ing public confidence in life insurance 
and that its elimination would be a back- 
ward step. The whole question was re- 
ferred to a committee for report at the 
December meeting. 

Coninissioner Smith of Wisconsin had 
presented to the convention previously 
a proposal calling for changes in the 
use of disability clauses in life insurance 
policies and the committee on laws and 
legislation held an open meeting on this 
proposal. Commissioner Smith was not 
present and no one else argued his case 
for him. Plenty of evidence against the 
proposed changes was presented by 
Frederick G. Dunham, attorney for the 
Association of Life Insurance  Presi- 
dents; Major A. E. Tuck of the Equit- 
able Society, New York; General Coun- 
sel Henry of the Equitable Life of 
lewa; and Dr. S. S. Huebner of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The whole question was put over until 
the December meeting in New York. 


. 7 
Frick Case Brief 
(Continued from page 13) 
relation, and taking in the same character, 
two equal sums from two different persons, 
would pay in the one case more than twice 

the tax that he would in the other.” 

Again, speiking of the general proposi- 
tion of the power of Congress, he says 
(ep. 77): 

“It may be doubted by some, aside from 
express constitutional restrictions, whether 
the taxation by Congress of the property of 
one person, accompanied with an arbitrary 
provision that the rate of tax shall be fixed 
with reference to the sum of the property 
of another, thus bringing about the pro- 
found inequality which we have noticed, 
would not transcend the limitations arising 
from those fundamental conceptions of 
free government which underlie all consti- 
tutional systems. On this question, how- 
ever, in any of its aspects, we do not even 
intimate an opinion, as no occasion for 
doing so exists, since, as we understand the 
law, we are clearly of opinion that it does 
not sustain the construction which was 
placed on it by the court below.” 


POINT VII. 


Levy vs. Wardell, 258 U. S., 542, de- 
cided this case against the government. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in its opinion in this case, handed down on 
the Ist day of May, 1922, decides three 
propositions : 


1. The Act is not retroactive. 

2. Where a person dies leaving no 
estate, the United States cannot take some- 
body else’s property and levy an inheritance 
tax upon that and call it an estate tax upon 
the dead man’s property: 

3. Such a tax is not a transfer tax nor 
an indjrect tax, but is a direct tax, levied 
in violation of Article 1, Section 9, Sub- 
division 4 of the Constitution. 

Mr. Justice McKenna says in his opin- 
ion, beginning at the middle of page 544 
and ending near the top of page 545: 

“She (the decedent) left no property or 
estate or assets whatever, and consequently, 
there was no estate to administer, nor any 





estate upon which any tax could be levied. 
Notwithstanding the facts, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue of the United 
States, assuming to act under the pro- 
visions of the Act of September 8, 1916, 
attempted to levy and assess a tax in the 
sum of $12,460.84, and demanded and 
threatened to enforce payment of the same. 
In consequence thereof the plaintiffs paid 
the tax. Subsequently they demanded a 
refund of the tax which demand was re- 
fused. 

At the time of the transfers there was no 
law of the State of California imposing 
any transfer or inheritance tax, nor was 
there a law of the United States to that 


effect, and all of the transfers were in- 
tended to take effect in possession and 
enjoyment upon their date. The act of 
Congress, therefore, should not be con- 
strued to be retroactive, and, if so con- 
strued, was in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States in that it would take 
the property of plaintiffs without due proc- 
ess of law in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment, and would not be, besides, a 
transfer tax or an indirect tax but would 
be, a direct tax thereon in violation of 
\rticle T, Paragraph 9, subdivision 4 of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
because not laid in proper relation to census 
or enumeration as therein provided.” 
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CERTAINTIES 


DEATH AND TAXES! 


According to the proverb, these are the great certainties of civilized life. And we find it so. 


The total ordinary receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1923 were 
Practically all from taxes! 


TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! 


The budgets of the various States, for 1923, were over $890,00,000. 
tically all from taxes! Who paid this? 


Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. 
sumer pays the tax,” in the cost of what he consumes 


because his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large amounts in taxes 
and taxes make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. The railroads pay more in taxes 


g This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation because 
they make no tax returns. 


than they pay in dividends to stockholders. 

This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, excluding taxes on real 
estate. All of this $19,000,000 would otherwise have been used to reduce the cost of insurance. In 
other words, the Company passed the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It had to. 


We all pay taxes while we live, and our estates or our families or our friends pay them for us when 


If, for example, you die possessed of railroad stocks, they may be taxed by each state where the rail- 
road is incorporated, by the state where you resided and by the state where the certificate was located at 
the time of your death. It has happened that inheritancetaxes exceeded the entire value of an estate. 


Yes, taxes are certainties! And they often bulk large; too large! 


DEATH IS A CERTAINTY! 


Death has a long record. He appears in the first chapter of the story of mankind. 
Death seemed capricious—subject to no law—and he is so still, so far as the individual is concerned ; but, 
with men in the Mass, Death has a well discerned law of action. 


Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year thereafter 
till all are dead ; but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. 

During the first three months of 1924 the New York Life Insurance Company paid 2,739 death- 
= claims. Of these policy-holders, 126 died in thefirst year of insurance, 136 in the second year, 463 be- 
tween three and five years after insuring, 494 between five and ten years after insuring, 707 between 


ten and twenty years after insuring, and 813 after twenty years of insurance. Twenty years ago no 
one knew which of these 2,739 people would die first. 


That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the 


Taxes and Death—what should a prudent man do? 
He must himself meet the first certainty: Taxes. He will pay taxes while living even though he 


But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when he dies he cannot meet personally. He 
can provide for them, however, through life insurance. 


He can do more! He can at once create an estate and protect it. 
Ask any New York Life man! He will tell you all about it. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


Perhaps you think you didn’t. 
Municipal taxes exceed the State taxes, for those who live in cities, many times over. 
payers of Greater New York pay over twenty times as much in city taxes as they do in State taxc 
The report of the Federal Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, state 
and local purposes in 1922 was over $7,750,000,000. 


rent, food, clothing, transportation, recreation. 
The man who actually pays the taxes passes a part or all of them on to the consumer. 


practical problem of living; it made life 
‘ 
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, LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











One of the agents 


He Looks of the Mutual Life of 
Over Their New York makes it 
Policies his practice to go 
regularly — not too 


often—to his clients and request to look 
at the client’s policies of life insurance. 
He examines the policy or policies to see 
whether the insurance still “fits” the 
client. If he thinks a change should be 
made from lump sum payment to income 
payment or in any other particular, he 
suggests it and tells why he thinks the 
change advisable. If the policy hasn't 
the “special features,” he speaks of them 
—in the proper cases. He points out op- 
portunity to get more insurance before 
another change in rate because of age. 

This same Salesman keeps close track 
of his clients. If there is any change or 
favorable occurrence in a client’s life 
a death, a birth, a promotion in business, 
a legacy, a civic honor or the like—he 
visits the client and sees to it that the 
client’s existing life insurance is kept in 
proper shape. Of course this Salesman 
writes a great deal of new business on 
“old” clients. 

* * 

Alexandar Cowen 
“See Me of the New York 
Next Office of the Massa- 
Month” chusetts Mutual Life 
makes this comment 
on the prospect who says “See me next 

month.” : 

I called on one of our policyholders 
to present an income plan idea. The 
plan called for an additional $50,000 oi 
life insurance. The man was impressed 
with the amount of work required 
in the preparation of the program 
presented, but he said that he was not 
thinking about increasing his insurance 
at this time; he would, however, 
take the plan home with him and 
look it over. I suggested to him that 
inasmuch as he would very. likely be 
increasing his insurance again shortly, 
[ would appreciate it if he would take 
action at once so that I might get a 
chance to get the business into my year’s 
production, explaining that the agents’ 
year is June Ist to May 3lst. His re- 
sponse to this was, “If that’s the case, 
I'll give you a ring on the last day and 
let you know what decision I have come 
to.’ 

A few days later I telephoned to his 
office and learned from his secretary 
that he was in a conference which was 
expected to last fifteen minutes longer 
and that arrangements had already been 
made for him to take a train to Ohio 
at the conclusion of this meeting. He 
would not be back until the following 
Monday morning. I came down with 
a thud, with nothing left but a hope that 
| might get hold of him the first thing 
Monday morning on his return from 
the trip. 

I went over there Monday, May 26. 
He said that he had not yet decided 
but that he would telephone to me the 
next day. The next day came and went, 
but no telephone message was received. 
I went home that night discounting that 
case about 99%. The next day, May 28, 
I went in and told him that this was 
positively the last day that I could wait 
in order to get my business included 
in the Agents’ Honor Roll for the year. 

He turned to me and said, “I thought 
you were going to see me yesterday.” 
{ explained that I must have misunder- 
stood him and that I had understood 
that he was going to telephone to me. 
He then agreed that maybe that had 








been the arrangement. He made_ it 
quite clear to me, however, that he had 
expected me sooner. He continued, “Well, 
as long as you must have an answer at 
once, | am not going to take the $50,000 
additional, but T’ll take $25,000.” I ar- 
ranged for the examination at two 
fifteen that day. He came over to our 
office promptly on the minute to be ex- 
amined. I then pointed out that the 
dividends on the total insurance he would 
now have (if he applied for $50,000 
more) would almost pay for the extra 
$25,000. He seemed surprised. When I 
convinced him of this, I could see that 
the effect was favorable for the writing 
of a $50,000 policy. 

OK 


* 


Very frequently an 


Catching agent, in an attempt 
Prospect’s to open an interview, 
Interest is met by the follow- 


ing statement, com- 
ments the Mutual Benefit: 

“Insurance? I’ve got all the insur- 
ance I need. No, I don’t want to talk 
about insurance—have plenty of it. No 
ys wasting your time and mine. Good 
day! 

Sounds pretty final, doesn’t it? 

I’. C. Hughes, Mutual Benefit District 
Agent at Wilmington, Delaware, has 
found the following reply very useful: 

“Well, good day, sir. I’m glad you're 
so well covered; and, after all,” (depre- 
catingly), “there are only three things 
Life Insurance can do for you, anyway.” 

After finishing the sentence, the agent 
should stand in his tracks without speak- 
ing. 

In the majority of cases, the prospect 
will ask what the three things are. 

The agent can say: 

“It will continue your salary to your 
wife after you have passed on; it will 
educate your children; it will defray 
burial expenses and clean up any debts 
you may have left behind; now * * * ” 

The prospect will probably make some 
comment or ask a question, and the 
interview is under way, in spite of the 
previous “good day.” . 

8 
SELLING IN A POKE 


Barney Bernard, the stage “Abe Pot- 
ash,” tells a story which has an obvious 
point for all of us. It seems that a 
salesman was sitting in a Pullman talk- 
ing to two gentlemen, when one of them 
mentioned that he had been given an 
opportunity to secure an especially good 
bargain in a fine Pomeranian. 

“For how much?” 

“One hundred dollars.” 

“Call that a bargain? I could sell you 
a better one for sixty.” 

“Sold.” 

So the salesman wired back to the 
main office in New York: “Have just 
sold a Pomeranian for sixty. What is 
it?”—Penn Mutual. 


This Company has always pursued those 


to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the iaterest of all its policyholders. ; 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


licies in the conduct of its business that 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 








Elvins On Methods 


(Continued from page 10) 

lence of its own financial condition or of 
the terms of its policy contracts. At least 
50 per cent of the contents of the maga- 
zine is what might be termed “carrying 
material” in that it does not refer directly 
to life insurance. Every issue carries a 
humorous story written by a leading Can- 
adian humorist, two pages of jokes, a 
children’s department, a page or two of 
carefully chosen poetry and three or four 
pages of advice to policyholders on how 
to keep well. The purely insurance mate- 
rial in a typical issue of the magazine 
would consist of an insurance story, a 
couple of illustrated advertisements, a re- 
production of a letter of satisfaction from 
a policyholder or beneficiary, one or two 
pages of editorial matter, and then a 
straight insurance article of four or five 
pages describing some policy or some ap- 
plication of life insurance to some human 
need for protection. 

There have been many _ policyholders’ 
magazines in the past and there are some 
today, although from a mechanical stand- 
point The Imperial Life-Guard is, per- 
haps, more pretentious than its contem- 
poraries. The “Life-Guard,” however, 
gains distinction mainly from the fact that 
it is sent once every three months direct 
by mail to every English-speaking policy- 
holder of the company. These now num- 
ber nearly 60,000. The writer is not aware 
of any other policyholders’ magazine which 
is distributed in this thorough manner. 


Other Methods Used 


Of course, the sending of a company 
magazine to policyholders is not the only 
measure adopted by the Imperial Life to 
prevent terminations. As is customary 
with all companies, The Imperial Life 
sends to policyholders a premium notice 
in advance of premium due dates. ‘These 
consist of the regular notice sent about 
thirty days in advance of the actual pre- 
mium due date, sometimes a second notice 
sent immediately before the premium due 
date, and a final premium notice sent ten 
days before the expiration of the days of 
grace. These notices are accompanied by 
illustrated leaflets prepared in an attractive 
style and designed to impress the policy- 
holder with the importance of keeping his 
policy in force by meeting the premium 
payments promptly. 

Also at reasonable intervals The Im- 
perial conducts an “Old Policyholders’ 
Campaign,” during which time the agents 
of the company are urged to call in per- 
son upon every policyholder within reach. 
Prizes are offered the agents for meritori- 
ous work along this line, special bulletins 
are issued to them, and prominence is 
given to the campaign in our agents’ 
monthly magazine, “The Agents’ News.” 

















SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


We gave over 8,000 prospect 
leads to our salesmen during 
January and February, 1924. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GFO. KUHNS, President 
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The company has also carried on per- 
sistently since 1913 a newspaper campaign 
throughout the country. This advertis- 
ing, it is felt by the management of the 
company, is just as effective in keeping 
old business sold as it is in attracting new 
business and new recruits to its sales force. 

When all of these preventive measures 
have failed and the policyholder has let 
his premium become in arrears, the case 
is handed over to a special department at 
head office, which not only communicates 
with the policyholder direct, but also en- 
lists the active co-operation of the cashier 
at the branch in whose territory the de- 
linquent resides, as well as the help of the 
company’s agent in his immediate vicinity. 

A series of three four-page letters is 
used in this work from head office. These 
letters measure 8 by 10% inches and fit 
into an open side envelope, 8% by 4 inches. 

Soth letter and envelope are printed on 
25 by 38, 80 lb. dull coated stock. The 
first page of the letter bears an exact re- 
production of the company’s official letter- 
head. Pages two and _ three contain 
illustrated display material of a suitable 
nature, printed in two colors. The matter 
on page one of these letters is printed on 
a multiple typewriting machine and very 
carefully filled in to match. 

If circumstances warrant it, individu- 
ally dictated letters are interspersed with 
these form letters to a particular delin- 
quent. In such cases the dictated letters 
are pritten on the company’s regular let- 
terhead, and are accompanied by suitable 
leaflets as used for enclosures with pre- 
mium notices, ete. 

In all ideas of this kind “the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating,” and the suc- 
cess of any advertising or selling plan is 
quite properly measured by the results 
attained. The policyholders’ magazine of 
which this article more particularly deals, 
is intensely popular. The company re- 
ceives numerous requests continually for 
copies of it from persons outside of our 
own policyholders, and we also receive 
repeated complaints from our own policy- 
holders that they are not receiving the pub- 
lication regularly. ‘These complaints al- 
most invariably are due to the policyholder 
expecting the magazine more frequently 
than it is issued. Then, again, during the 
past year we ran an article with respect 
to providing funds for child’s education by 
means of life assurance, and enclosed with 
the magazine a return postcard asking for 
a copy of a special booklet dealing with 
this subject. ‘These were returned to the 
extent of almost two per cent. The most 
gratifying feature, however, was that they 
continued to come in almost daily for 
seven months after the magazine in which 
they were enclosed was mailed. 

The Imperial Life was the sixteenth 
Canadian company to enter the life insur- 
ance field. In 26 years it has overtaken 
and passed nine of its competitors, so that 
there are now only six other Canadian 
companies that have as large an amount 
of insurance in force. Their ages range 
from 32 to 76 years. This unusual devel- 
opment has not been due to the company 
having written an unusually large amount 
of new business, any more than it has been 
due to the company retaining in force the 
business it has sold. During the last ten 
years the wastage experienced by The 
Imperial Life by reason of preventable 
terminations has been at least 25 per cent 
more favorable than the average experi- 
ence of all of the Canadian companies 
combined, and during the past year no 
company showed a more favorable termina- 
tion record than The Imperial Life, not- 
withstanding the fact that The Imperial 
is a comparatively young company. 

The most skeptical will admit that these 
results are well worth while. 
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LABOR PLANS REVENGE 


Martin J. Kennedy, an insurance man 
of the Yorkville district of New York 
City, went to the State Senate from 
Kighteenth District and was placed on 
the insurance committee. He brought 
to his work as a legislator an under- 
standing of insurance matters and prob- 
lems gained from his personal experience 
in his business that was of great service 
to the public. Because he acted on his 
knowledge and State Fund 
legislation last year, organized labor has 
put a candidate into the field to defeat 
him for re-election. 


opposed 


Senator Rabenold 
has been refused renomination for the 
same reason and there are at least half- 
a-dozen other state senators who will 
be opposed by organized labor because 
of their stand on the State Fund legis- 
lation. 

It is a great pity that the services of 
men who by experience and equipment 
are qualified to deal with such specialized 
and technical legislation as that involv- 
ing workmen’s compensation protection, 
should be lost to the people and in their 
places have legislators who will act only 
from personal bias and with no under- 
standing of the larger and broader 
phases that 
the state. 


affect the whole people of 
The promptness with which 
labor has acted to defeat legislators who 
opposed State Fund laws indicates how 
active and aggressive they are in pur- 
suing their plans. The inactivity of the 
insurance people is in striking contrast. 

Karlier this year Senator 
commented on this to THE 
UNDERWRITER. 


Kennedy 
EASTERN 
At that time he said: 


It seems to me that the insurance 
fraternity of New York, especially New 
York City, is surprisingly indifferent 
about the bills that affect its business. 
These bills go to the insurance commit- 
tees of the House and Senate. I have 
frequently noticed that when measures 
are introduced which have a considerable 
bearing on other businesses there is no 
lack of protest or approval. In insur- 
ance, however, the almost exclusive re- 
liance to protect the interests of insur- 
ance seems to rest in certain organiza- 
tions in the business and their officers, 


committeemen and counsel. This is all 
right as far as it goes, but it does not go 
far enough. 

Senator Kennedy believes that insur- 
ance people should make it a point to 
inform the legislators and the constitu- 
ents of the legislators concerning the 
significance of bills that are pending. 
In his work on insurance legislation 
Senator Kennedy says that he has never 
received one word of assistance or en- 
couragement from companies in oppos- 
ing obnoxious bills. 


THE MATTER OF COMMISSIONS 
Opinion in fire insurance circles seems 
to be gradually yet definitely swinging 
in the direction of a flat commission 
scale as opposed to the heterogeneous 
group of graded scales now in force. 
Ultimately the vast majority of fire com- 
them- 
selves in one organization for rating and 


panies will undoubtedly group 
commission purposes or subscribe to one 
schedule of commissions while those few 
companies which refuse absolutely to 
restrict their rates of commissions to the 
level of the average will operate as 
separate units. 

Simplicity and non-discrimination are 
the chief arguments for a flat scale, 
whether it be 20% as widely suggested, 

other arbitrary figure. At 
agents in various states and 


or some 
present 

cities are complaining at the higher rates 
granted other agents for the same classes 
of business. The inevitable result of 
the current system is gradually increas- 
ing acquisition Where dif- 
ferentials in commission rates exist it is 
always the agent getting the 
amount who wants his commmissions 
One seldom hears of the other 


expenses. 
smaller 


raised. 
agent asking for a reduction in his in- 
come. 

Moreover, it is difficult, yes, well 
for companies to justify 
the commissions paid on different classes 


nigh impossible, 
of business. There may be adequate 
reasons for paying more for one class of 
but what the differ- 
ence should be can never be worked out 
With a 


reasonable flat scale paid to all agents 


risk than another, 


to a mathematical nicety. 
for the business they produce and the 
service they render, one of the biggest 
problems facing fire insurance companies 
today, namely that of mounting ac- 
would be well on the 
way toward a successful solution. 


quisition costs, 


F. J. T. STEWART DIES 


Superintendent of New York Board 
Spent Whole Life in Insurance; 
Funeral is Today 
Fenwick J. T. Stewart, superintendent 
of the Survey Bureau of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, died Wed- 
nesday of this week at Summit, N. J. 
He was fifty-four years of age and had 
been with the New York Board for fif- 
teen years. Born in Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Stewart spent practically the whole 
of his business career in insurance. He 
was with the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers for awhile, then with the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company, and _ finally 

with the New York Board. 

Mr. Stewart was a past president of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. Funerat services will be held this 
morning at 9:30 in Summit and inter- 
ment will be in Washington. Mr. Stewart 
was well liked in fire insurance circles 
and his death at an untimely age is 
deeply regretted by all who knew him. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 











President George Kuhns wy the Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines 


GEORGE KUHNS 





owns what is 
probably the smallest radio set in the 
world. ‘The set is nestled inside the shell 
of an English walnut. President Kuhns 
is a radio enthusiast and is recognized 
in the West as a patron and benefactor 
of radio fans because he has been mainly 
responsible for the building of the power- 
ful station WHO which broadcasts from 
Des Moines. This novel set was built 
by a St. Paul school boy. 
* Ok 


George K. Jones has been appointed 
general agent for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life at Indianapolis, for the south- 


ern part of the state. 
x « 


Roy D. Weilbrenner, superintendent 
of collections at the home office of the 
Continental Casualty, was a visitor in 
New York last week. 








George W. Yuengling, eastern man- 
ager of the surety department of the 
Continental Casualty Co. has left for a 
three weeks’ visit to the home office of 
the company at Chicago. Mr. Yuengling, 
who was formerly associate manager 
of the Globe Indemnity Company’s 
surety department in New York, left 
them in May, 1923, to join the surety 
organization of the ContinentaJ. In the 
fifteen months he has been associated 
with that company, he has had success 
in firmly establishing the Continental 
in the New York field as a representa- 
tive surety company. 

*k ok * 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines is 
proud of its native son officers of whom 
there are nine as ey 

Vice-President, S. Nollen; General 
Counsel, W. S. Nati Associate Coun- 
sel, R. B. Albe rson; Assistant Counsel, 
KX. M. Nourse; Treasurer, Simon Casady; 
Assistant Secretaries, R. W. Hatton, 
Martin Roe; Assistant Medical Director, 
IK. A. Will, and B. N. Mills, Assistant 
Secretary and Advertising Manager. 

Officers of the company who were 
born in [linois rank next to those from 
lowa in point of numbers. President 
George Kuhns, Secretary George W. 
Iowler, Medical Director Ross Houston 
znd Assistant Medical Director A. E. 
Johann were all born in neighboring state 
to the east. Three of the Illinoisans, 
however, have been closely associated 
with Iowa for many years. President 
Kuhns attended the Iowa State College 
at Ames and lived in Clinton before be- 
coming associated with the Bankers Life 
nearly thirty years ago. Dr. Ross 
Huston attended college at Drake and 
has lived in Des Moines many years. 
Mr. Fowler has lived in Des Moines since 
early boyhood. 

x Ok Ok 


James W. Henry, manager of the 
Aetna Life and affiliated companies at 
Pittsburgh, was a visitor in New York 
last week. 

kk Ok 


E. McConney, assistant actuary of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, and W. C. 
Ince, assistant secretary, were both born 
on the island of Barbados in the West 
Indies. 








PUBLIC LIABILITY 





W. G. Wilson, General Agent, Aetna 
Life, Gives Few of Many Reasons 
for This Protection 


W. G. Wilson, general agent of the 
Aetna Life, has summed up some com- 
pact reasons why public liability is 
needed in the following manner: 

John Carpand, carpenter, sued Robert 
Boyer, owner, for $10,000 claiming that 
he was injured while working for a 
contractor doing work on Boyer’s resi- 
dence. 

The Ohio B——— Company had a 
contractor building an addition to their 
plant. A pedestrian fell into an excava- 
tion and sued the owners for $50,000. 

A manufacturing concern had a con- 
tractor who dug a ditch through their 
lot several hundred feet from the side- 
walk. A pedestrian was attacked by a 
highwayman and ran into the lot in an 
effort to escape. While doing so he fell 
into the hole and broke his leg and 
severcly injured his back. He sued the 
owner for $50,000. 

A prominent steel company had paint- 
ing contractor doing work at their plant. 
One of his men put his hand on the 
track of a travelling crane and it was 
amputated. He sued the steel company 
for $50,000. 

During the past few months we in- 
sured the general contractor erecting a 
new building on E. 4th St., Cleveland. A 
man working for a sub-contractor 
wal’ed across some steel forms erected 


by our assured. One of them gave way 
and he fell into the basement and was 
seriously injured. (Remember he was 
entitled to Compensation from his own 
employer, the sub-contractor.) He made 
claim also against the General Con- 
tractor whom we were covering. Our 
Claim Department has just settled the 
case for $3,750, plus certain heavy ex- 
penses. 

john Garvin, contractor, building resi- 
dence for Thomas Lawrence. A boy fell 
into excavation and broke his leg. Sued 
both Contractor and Owner of property 
of $10,000. 

We have virtually hundreds of other 
similar records where tools or material 
fell from unfinished buildings injuring 
persons passing by and causing heavy 
damage suits. 


TO INCREASE ‘CAPITAL 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
General Reinsurance Corp., held this week 
it was voted to increase the capital of the 
company from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 
Under the company’s plan the surplus 
would be increased by at ee $800,000. 

Experience shows that in about 75% 
of the cases where compensation insur- 
ance is written public liability policies 
are not, according to “The Tebco Mes- 
senger,” the official bulletin of the T. E. 
Braniff Co., insurance specialists of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, in pointing 


out to its field force a profitable field 
that apparently has been overlooked. 
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Luning of Florida 
Heads Commissioners 


NOT ONE OF RADICAL GROUP 


Viewed With Satisfaction: 
Plan to Have Winter Meeting In 


Middle West 


Election 


John C. 
officio 


Luning, state treasurer and ex- 
commissioner for Florida, 
elected president unanimously 
day of the 


was 
last Fri- 
National Convention of In- 
Commissioners at the annual 
convention in Seattle. He succeeds 
Commissioner H. O. Fishback of Wash- 
ington, who has held office 
year. Other officers 
Samuel W. McCulloch, 
first vice-president ; 
Arkansas, 


surance 


during the 
elected were 
Pennsylvania, 
Bruce T. Bullion, 
second vice-president; and 
Colonel Joseph Button of Virginia, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


last 


The following were named on the 
executive committee: W. N. Van Camp, 
South Dakota, chairman; George W. 
Wells, Minnesota; Stacey W. Wade, 
North Carolina; Thomas H. Murray, 
Indiana; W. R. Kendrick, lowa; How- 
ard P. Dunham, Connecticut; and James 
A. Beha, New York. 

Mr. Luning has been vice-president 


of the convention during Mr. Fishback’s 
administration and his election is viewed 
with satisfaction. He is not one of the 
so-called radical group of commission- 
ers, neither is he so strictly conservative 
that he instinctively opposes progressive 
measures. At past meetings of the com- 
missioners Mr. Luning has shown wide 
vision and presented well thought out 
arguments for or against the measures 


which he was discussing. 
Possibly the feature of the Seattle 
convention of insurance commissioners 


was the movement to hold the big De- 
cember meeting in a Middle Western 
city rather than in New York where it 
has been held for several years. A 
motion was passed that the executive 
committee should choose the next meet- 
ing place, but that it should preferably 
be in Mid-West territory. No reasons 
for this sudden change in sentiment 
against New York and the hospitable 
Hotel Astor were given, although it may 
be that New York is viewed as too far 
distant for many of the commissioners 
to reach. 

This taking of the mid-winter session 
away from New York is more important 
that a mere change of venue. The first 
week of December when the commis- 
sioners are accustomed to meeting here, 
brings together in this city and at the 
Astor insurance leaders in all branches 
of the business. The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents meets then, 
likewise the Insurance Federation which 
is composed mostly of casualty men. 
The mutuals have a convention at the 
same hotel and fire insurance executives 
and leading agents in this part of the 
country assemble in New York at that 
time. It is really the biggest and broad- 
est gathering of important leaders in 
insurance that occurs during the year. 

With representatives of every branch 
of insurance exchanging greetings and 
cpinions in the convention halls and 
lobbies of the Astor the valiie of this 
annual get together cannot be under- 
estimated. It is surely to be regretted 
that the commissioners deem fit to re- 
move their important convention to a 
Middle-Western city where they cannot 
possibly get in such active and close 
touch with leading executives of the 
companies they supervise as they can 
in New York City. 


Solving Evasion Of 
Resident Agents Law 


SCOTT AT SEATTLE GATHERING 


Texas Commissioner Puts It Up to Com- 
missioners Themselves to Stop 


This Evil 


Commissioner Jonathan M. Scott of 


Texas spoke last week before the in- 
surance commissioners’ convention in 
Seattle, Washington, on “How Can the 
Evasion of the Resident Agent’s Law 
Be Remedied?” and suggested that com- 
missioners be responsible for the acts of 
companies domiciled in their respective 
states. He believed that this problem 
can be remedied by the commissioners 
themselves without resort to the legisla- 
tures. 

Commissioner Scott’s talk on this im- 
portant subject follows in part: 

“The subject which has been as- 
signed me is the one subject beyond all 
others which, I take it, has been of 
more source of worry to the insurance 
commissioners of this country than that 
of any other one. Nothing in the busi- 
ness is more disturbing to an equitable 
supervision of the business, since no 
matter how much you desire to see the 
business conducted fairly to the home 
companies and those authorized to do 
business in your state, the foreign brok- 
ers and the non-admitted companies 
pick off some of the most profitable 
business and we are helpless, it seems, 
to curb them in their depredations. 

“All of the states have passed certain 
laws regulating and taxing insurance 
companies doing business in that state, 


and the great majority of companies 
who come in comply with the laws and 
have no inclination or desire to do 
otherwise. There are, however, certain 
insurance organizations who are the 
brigands of the business, and the latter, 
of course, are the ones who will not 


“earn their bread by the sweat of their 


brows.” I do not think, however, that 
this creates a unique situation, as it 
is most common in all other lines of 


business and people, for somebody to 
take short-cuts somewhere. 


Legislatures Should Not Be Criticized 


“The laws are not made for the many 
but the few, as, I am glad to say, it 
is not too Utopian to think that the very 
great majority of the people in this 
world have the natural impulse of right- 
eousness and-unselfishness and conduct 
themselves with reasonable consideration 
for the probation and rights of others. 
| believe that the great majority of 
the companies and the men in the busi- 
ness have no other desire than to con- 
duct the insurance business to meet the 
laws of each respective state, and for 
this reason it is incumbent upon each 


to use all the legal power given him by 
his legislature, together with all the ad- 
ditional discretionary latitude to elimi- 
nate from the business in his state non- 
admitted companies, non-resident brok- 
ers and agents. I do not think that 
legislatures should be criticized for fail- 
ure to enact legislation to prevent this 
practice, since it is beyond the purview 
of common justice to expect a legislature 
to know the practical force of this phase 
of the business unless the insurance 
executive gives it the full benefit of his 
knowledge and experience of the inroads 
that this system of operation cuts into 
the business of the legitimate companies 
and agents doing business in his own 
state. 

“So without further time wasted in 
hunting a remedy, it is up to the in- 
surance executives aggregately to stop 
this brigandage to the business. No 
company authorized to do business in 
Texas is permitted to do any character 
of business in another state until it has 
fully complied with the laws of that state. 
At no time have the courts of this coun- 
try ever intimated that a state has not 
full control of its own corporations cre- 
ated under its laws, and it is but the 
fairest comity between states that each 
state should require its corporations to 
comply fully with all the laws of its sister 
states before it should be permitted by 
the home state to do business in a sister 
state. When a state has not given to 
its insurance commissioner such dis- 
cretionary power as he may feel justified 
in enforcing to such an extent as to bring 
about a sufficient control of his home 
companies that he can curb their illegal 
activities in other states, then he should 
take it upon himself as one of the chief 
missions of his office to ask his legisla- 
ture for such power. 

Power In Hands of the Commissioners 


“I believe, however, that this power 
is even now in the hands of each com- 
missioner, and only lacks effectiveness 
by reason of his not doing his full duty 
to the companies whose welfare he is 
supposed to look after and protect, to 
the legitimate agents and brokers of his 


own state who operate under his con- 


trol of the business and who do their 
part in helping to maintain this state, 
paying occupation taxes, property taxes 
and many other kinds of taxes necessary 
in the operation of a state government, 
and to the public who is his employer 
and whose welfare and business comes 
first above all others as his first duty to 
protect it against unknown, unsafe and 
unsound companies and men who come 
into his state, and in their selfish 
depredations are unmindful and most in- 
different to the public’s welfare, putting 
aside all considerations of right, fairness 
and safety to the one predominating in- 
fluence of self-interest. 

“I consider a commissioner who winks 
at the practice, shielding himself be- 
hind an alibi of his own imagination, 
is most derelict in his conceptions of 
the functions of his high office and needs 
a rehabilitation and enlargement of what 
is known in Texas as “guts.” The lack 
of this inelegant but forceful element 
in the physical and moral make-up of a 
commissioner is the only charitable ex- 


























state, through its administrative officer. cuse which can be offered by any com- 
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missioner of insurance as to why he per- 
mits companies and agents of his state 
to operate, without license, in a sister 
State. 

“It is all up to you, Mr. Commissioner, 
as a concert of action on your part will, 


within sixty days, destroy the business 
of non-admitted companies and non 
resident agents root and branch, and 
each state and each agent and broker 
of each state and the people of each 
state of whom you are their legal 
custodian, will be sharing equally, fairly 
and legally in your proper exercise of 
the powers of your office. A_ solution 
of this vexatious question cannot be had 
by the proper exercise of functions by 
cne, two or three or one dozen com- 
missions, but there must be concerted 


action of all supervising officials before 


this problem is eternally and_ satis 
factorily settled. There is no better 
time than now to begin and the earlier 
the work is started the earlier you will 
reap the results of a stable, safe and 
satisfying supervision and the approval 


of an appreciative and protected public” 


MOFFATT AT SEATTLE 

Moffatt of Newark, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
National Association — of Insurance 
Agents, who has made a combined pleas- 
ure and business trip to the Pacific 
Coast, spoke last week before a dinner 
meeting of local agents at Seattle. Mr. 
Moffatt has now returned East. 


Thomas C. 
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Stock Dividends 
As Policy Rebates 
SYSTEM OF BROKERAGE FIRMS 


Commissioner Moore of Oregon Treats 
This Subject in Talk Before 


Seattle Convention 


Commissioner Moore, of Oregon, dis 
cussed, at the commissioners’ convention 
in Seattle, last week, the somewhat in 
tricate proposition of dividends on stock 
in brokerage firms constituting a rebate. 
His subject was, “Is Receiving Dividends 
on the Stock of a Brokerage Corporation 
by Assured Rebating Within the Mean- 
ing of the Law He said, in part: 

The question is somewhat open to 
doubt, as it is not definitely stated that 
the “brokerage corporation” is engaged 
only or principally in insurance business. 
This is important because the relation 
that insurance bears to the public, though 
it may have no right to demand the serv- 
ice if refused, is of such a nature that 
regulations of the rates affecting it has 
been universally and is now upheld. This 
is upon the theory that the public has 
some partial interest in this great com 
mercial necessity and as its character 
tends to monopoly there would be a 
tendency to suppress competition and 
hence all regulation as to preserve that 
state of affairs which would be more 
consonant with public interests 

It is assumed, therefore, that by the 
question is meant that if the assured 1s 
interested im an insurance’ brokerage 
corporation which writes or obtains in- 
urance from companies for a clientele 
of which the assured is one and then 
hy means of stock or other dividends 
to the favorite persons who belong to it 
lessens the rate or charge for the in 
urance obtained, would that be rebating 
under the law and constitute deductions 
from stipulated premiums allowed in 
pursuance of antecedent contracts. 





The purpose of all the statutes regu- 
lating rates is to prohibit discrimination 
and establish and maintain uniform rates 
of insurance upon like kind and class 
of risks. 


Economic Principle Involved 


Quite aside from many statutes in 
many states directly in terms prohibit- 
ing rebating of premiums upon any class 
of risk, there is a wide and general 
economic principle involved, and that is 
when it is found that any rate is ex- 
cessive or unreasonable, or on the other 
hand not adequate to the safety or 
soundness of the measure of risk taken, 
lower or higher rates commensurate 
with the character of the business to be 
done, necessarily requires the establish- 
ment of a reasonable rate. 

Kveryone knows that the rate of 
premium varies with the kind of prop- 
erty covered, its physical characteristics, 
its situation, exposure to other hazards, 
the presence or absence of fire protec- 
tion, the likelihood of prevention and all 
surrounding circumstances that would 
enter into many other causes, each case 
of its class largely depending upon its 
own faets, in the judgment of those 
learned in the procuring of the business. 

It must follow, therefore, that the es- 
tablishment of the basis for the rate for 
the premium to be charged is at first a 
matter of technical and mathematical de- 
duction from years of experience and 
tabulated statistics covering a_ longer 
period of years denoting in the different 
states and territories and localities what 
all fire insurance companies have experi- 
enced, and to reach such a base rate it 
is necessary to be in possession of these 
compiled statistics and for the’ person 
using them to be skilled in the theory 
of probabilities and variations so as to 
be able in an actuarial way to apply 
such laws and data of experience as 
insurance statisticians are competent to 
do in order to arrive at a theoretically 
correct basis. * * * 

Now everyone also knows that having 
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arrived at this base rate to suit the 
larger experience of main averages, it is 
subject to variation or deviation by the 
circumstances referred to above and the 
character of the risk and under our 
modern practice by the character also 
of the insurance written. 


Efforts for Standard Policy 


The effort to maintain a standard pol- 
icy, even in some cases by statute, has 
been deviated from through the insur- 
ance companies undertaking to limit by 
rider, which is permitted, or endorse- 
ment, which is authorized, special term 
or class insurance or condition under 
which the risk may continue giving a 
different basis of liability and hence 
the rate will be affected. 

3ut in all cases whether a basic rate 
or the actual rate as applied to any par- 
ticular risk is or is not reasonable de- 
pends for its solution upon the requisite 
information and data, coupled with 
specific training necessary to make any 
conclusion fair and reasonable. 

So in the last analysis the real rate 
situation is affected by the general con- 
ditions mentioned and latterly by an offi- 
cer or tribunal vested with the knowl- 
edge and experience to determine from 
the facts what is reasonable and proper. 

The division of commissions, the re- 
turn of commissions, the writing of in- 
surance by concession, the classification 
of a hazard in a different class than that 
to which it belongs, the overlooking of 
exposures which enter in the computa- 


tion of the rate and risk, the disregard 
of physical hazard and all of the com- 
ponent parts that enter into the making 
of the base rate however conceived and 
however deceptively used for the pur- 
pose of decreasing the rate to be in- 
sured are equally deceptive and indirect 
means of avoiding the purposes of es- 
tablishing a rate, whether it is made so 
by law. or whether the rate is made so 
by reason and justice of the economic 
situation, which is or should be the de- 
sign of all laws. 

The very simple reason stands out 
that a legitimately conducted business, 
in fact it is common experience that 
legitimately conducted business do more 
or less‘ to aid the cost and expense of 


other transactions by the profits of one 
offsetting the cost and expense of the 


operation of the other. It is business 
prudence and wise economy to provide 
by any lawful means for the results of 
human transactions so that they may 
be successful and not disastrous. 


Indirect Violation of Law 


But it is never lawful to use a perfect- 
ly lawful means for an unlawful end 
and to accomplish a purpose by indirec- 
tion that the law forbids, and so I re 
peat that if the question means that 
this corporation, whatever it was, bro- 
kerage or not, insurance or not, was 
organized for the purpose of being used 
as an instrument with the intention to 
accomplish deductions from the regular 

(Continued on page 19) 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
a eee *$3,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 


other liabilities. 8,181,979.10 


Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 
J $14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


"As changed April, 1924. 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


GirardF.sM. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
| $1,000,000.00 
Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,949,854.39 
1,075,257.03 


Total . +e -$9,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.08 














Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organised 1854 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......; $ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445 .09 
865,373.90 
Total .........$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 








H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Seoretary 

Wells T. Bassett, 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 

all other liabili- 

ties 2,938,245 94 
Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 


eee eee ee eene 





Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.85 
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Colonel Button Warns 
The Rhode Island 


FOR SIGNING AGENT’S NAME 


To Virginia Policy Which Agent Refused 
to Sign Because of Alleged 
Rate Cuts 


The Rhode Island made a serious mis- 
take in signing the name of John E. 
Overbey, its agent at Danville, Va., to 
an endorsement which he had previously 
refused to sign, in the opinion of Com- 
missioner Button before whom the mat- 
ter was laid by the executive committee 
of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents. Colonel Button has written to 
Mr. Overbey, notifying him of his 
opinion. At the same time he issued 
a warning to the company against a 
repetition of the act. 

The endorsement in question involved 
a tobacco policy alleged to have been 
written below published rates. When 
Mr. Overbey received it, he refused to 
sign it. Whereupon, his signature was 
attached to it at the home office, ac- 
cording to reports. 

The commissioner’s letter to Mr. Over- 
bey reads as follows. 

“After reviewing your file and that of 
the Rhode Island Insurance Company, I 
am of the opinion that the company 
made a very serious mistake in signing 
your name to the endorsement you had 
previously refused to sign, and I am 
warning them against a repetition of the 
act. However, this appears to have been 
an error in judgment on the part of 
some clerk in the home office of the 
company, the files indicating that ap- 
parently he had no purpose in mind be- 
yond expediting the placing of this en- 
dorsement in the hands of the brokers. 

“Though ditfering with you as to the 
effective date of the rate applied under 
the new schedule, they requested in their 
letter of May 24 that you forward the 
endorsement through the stamping office 
for their examination and, if however 
they put a violation in the endorsement 
we can take the matter up with the 
Atlanta office and have them issue in- 
structions to the Richmond office. 

“The company knows that I require 
the immediate correction of all non- 
approvals over 75 days old.” 

A letter warning the company against 
a repetition of the act was addressed to 
Kk. G. Pieper, vice-president and secre- 
tary. Its text follows: “I have before 
me your letter of June 30 addressed Mr. 
John E. Overbey, Danville, Va., stating 
that you had taken the liberty of sign- 
ing his name to an endorsement which 
he had previously refused to sign. 
Though this was very probably done 
by some clerk in your office with the 
sole purpose of expediting the placing 
of the endorsement in the hands of the 
brokers, this action constitutes a serious 
offense against our resident agency law 
which may not be overlooked and for 
which the company is responsible before 
the law. 

“Kindly acknowledge receipt of this 
letter which is intended as a warning 
against a recurrence of this act.” 

Mr. Overbey, who has resigned as 

agent of the Rhode Island, brought the 
inatter before the Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents at its annual con- 
vention held in Roanoke last month and 
it was referred to the executive com- 
mittee with the understanding that com- 
plaint would be lodged with Commis- 
sioner Button. 
_ The policy inyolved in the case was 
issued to the Export Leaf Tobacco Com- 
pany covering tobacco held by it at 
South Hill, Va. 


AGENTS FOR PALATINE 


The Driggs Agency, Inc., 32 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, has been appointed 
agent of the Palatine in Greater New 
York for automobile fire, theft, colli- 
sion and property damage insurance. 
The agency also represents the National 
Surety and the New York Indemnity. 


G. L. SHEPLEY DIES 





Head of Starkwater & Shepley Was 
Former R. I. Lieutenant Governor, 
Business Leader and Clubman 


Colonel George L. Shepley, former 
lieutenant governor of Rhode Island, 
millionaire clubman and sportsman, di- 
rector of several banks and public ser- 
vice corporations, and head of the in- 
surance agency of Starkweather & Shep- 
ley, died Sunday in Providence, R. L, 
at his summer home. He was sixty-nine 
years of age, had been ill about two 
years and an invalid since last fall. 

Mr. Shepley was president of the 
Rhode Island Insurange Company at the 
time of his death. Starkweather & 
Shepley, the agency, is one of the lead- 
ers in fire insurance and has branches 
in New York, Chicago, Boston, Provi- 
dence and Paris, France. He was a 
thirty-third degree: Mason and belonged 
to several leading clubs. 

Mr. Shepley entered the insurance 
business at the age of nineteen and for 
a while was with the old Hamburg- 
Bremen. One of his principal contribu- 
tions to the business were his ideas on 
use and occupancy insurance. In fact 
he is called the father of this important 
and widely used form of fire insurance 
protection. The funeral was held Wed- 
nesday from Mr. Shepley’s home in 
Providence. From the New York office 
J. F. Huntsman, Jr., senior vice-presi- 
dent of Startweather & Shepley and 
resident manager, and Frederick  L. 
Green, secretary, attended. 





A. R. SMALL MADE CHAIRMAN 

A. R. Small of this city has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Electrical Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protection 
Association succeeding Dana _ Pierce, 
who has headed the committee since 
1919. Mr. Pierce is president and Mr. 
Small vice-president of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Mr. Small plans to extend 


the influence of the National Electric 
Code. 


NAME AUTO COMMITTEE 

Majority Leader James J. Walker of 
the Senate and Speaker H. E. Machold 
of the Assembly have named as mem- 
bers of the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee to investigate and recommend pro- 
posed motor vehicle legislation Senators 
Kennedy, Democrat, of New York, and 
Fearon, Republican, of Syracuse; As- 
semblymen Stapley and Harder, Repub- 
licans, and Hackenburg, Democrat. A 
resolution creating this committee was 
introduced during the closing hours of 
the legislative session of 1924 by As- 
semblyman Stapley and it is expected he 
will be chairman of the committee. It 
is anticipated the committee will pre- 
pare legislation to correspond with the 
laws of other states and that it will go 
into the subject of compulsory liability 
insurance for all owners of motor ve- 
hicles. The committee has an appropria- 
tion of $15,000. 


SCOTTISH UNION HISTORY 

W. Forbes Gray of England has writ- 
ten what he terms a_ brief—it covers 
nearly two hundred pages—chronicle of 
the Scottish Union & National in com- 
memoration of its one hundredth an- 
niversary this year. It is a splendidly 
written history of the company and gives 
a general history of Edinburgh and in- 
surance conditions in Scotland during 
the last century, as well as a history of 
the company. This book should be in 
every insurance library, large or small. 


OPPOSITION TO A. A. A. PLAN 

Opposition appears to be developing in 
various parts of the country to the 
plan of President Thomas P. Henry of 
the American Automobile Association to 
put that organization in the insurance 
business. Many members of the asso- 
ciation seem to think this would be a 
socialistic move contrary to good busi- 
ness judgment. Therefore, it is ex- 
pected that the idea of the president will 
not be carried into effect, but side- 
tracked. 
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Advantageous 
Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine In- 


surance Company will establish a few 
more agency connections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to rep- 
resent—a powerful organization, reliable serv- 
ice and a full line of desirable policies offering 
protection on property and commercial ac- 


tivities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
508 Walnut Street, Philadelph‘a, Pa. 
209 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIL. 


125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Con 


n. 


204-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





UNAUTHORIZED INSURANCE 





Commissioner Button of Virginia Pre- 
sents Resolution for Standardiza- 
tion at Seattle 
For the purpose of standardizing laws 
affecting unauthorized insurance Colonel 
Joseph Button, insurance commissioner 
from Virginia, introduced a_ resolution 
last week at the commissioners’ conven- 
tion in Seattle, Washington, to the ef- 
fect that they be = standardized and 
rigidly enforced. The resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Unauthorized 

Insurnace, 

Following is the text of the resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas, there is no uniformity in 
the several states during with the ques- 
tion of unauthorized insurance, be it 

“Resolved, it is the sense of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners that, in the interest of the in- 
suring public, licensed direct-writing in- 
surance companies and authorized agents 
and brokers alike, laws and depart- 
mental regulations in reference to unau- 
thorized insurance be uniformly codified 
for submission and adoption in the sev- 
eral states, and that they be strictly en- 
forced, strengthened or enacted where 
necessary to prohibit the placing of pri 
mary or direct insurance of any nature 
with unauthorized or unlicensed insurers. 
And be it further 

“Resolved, that the foregoing resolu- 
tion applying particularly to primary or 
direct writing insurance carriers empha- 
sizes that the time has arrived when 
the needs of reinsurance, particularly 
as to casualty and surety lines, as distinct 
from primary or direct insurance should 
be recognized.” 


35 STATES AT SEATTLE 

Thirty-five states were represented at 
the annual meeting of insurance com- 
missioners held last week at Seattle, 
Washington. This was an excellent at- 
tendance in view of the distance most 
of the commissioners had to travel to 
reach Seattle. It is most likely that the 
next annual meeting of the commission- 
ers will be held in Florida, the home 
state of Commissioner J. C. Luning. The 
time will probably be in October in 
order to avoid the summer heat. 


PENDLETON & PENDLETON MOVE 

Pendleton & Pendleton, srooklyn 
agents of several prominent fire and 
casualty companies, have moved to their 
new office building at 135 Montague 
Street. They still maintain their East- 
ern District office at 130 Broadway, 
Brooklyn. Pendleton & Pendleton repre- 
sent for fire insurance the Niagara, 
Providence-Washington, Great Amer- 
ican, Phoenix of Hartford, Hartford 
Fire, Queen, Springfield F. & M. and 
Royal. For liability lines they are agents 
for the Metropolitan Casualty, Royal 
Indemnity, Lloyds Plate Glass and Amer- 
ican Surety. 


JOINS PHILA. FIRE ASS’N 

The Harmonia Fire of New York has 
been elected a member of the Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 

* . 

Stock Dividends 

(Continued from page 18) 
rate of insurance to the insured by re- 
ceiving dividends therefrom as the re- 
sult of the operation of that business, 
it is as much a rebate under the law 
and against the morals and purpose of 
right and fair dealing as the agent who 
traded his local agency or as he who 
forgot an exposure or changed the class 
of risk in order to give his patron some 
different rate. 

There never was a law or regulation 
nor an expressed moral purpose in words 
that some human did not try to find a 
way to get beyond or over the rule laid 
down and create a new condition; and 
most of these efforts which have been 
successful have come about through the 
want of a certain and definite and de- 
termined enforcement of those prin- 
ciples which I have attempted herein to 


} 


lay down. 
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Who Will Buy Your Insurance ? 


Everyone knows what Fire Insurance 
is and of its protective benefits, but there 
are many, however, who are not 
acquainted with the merits of other lines 
of coverage. 

Who is there in your town who would 
be interested in: 


Hail Insurance? Farmers and fruit growers. 


Inland Marine? All users of transportation ship- 
ping service. 


Parcel Post?—Stores, manufacturers. 

Profits and Commissions?—-Manufacturers and 
business houses. 

Rain? Fair associations, athletic associations, 
lodges, department stores. 


Registered Mai!l?— Banks, bond and other busi- 
ness houses using the mails for valued regis- 
tered shipments. 





Rents and Rental Values?——Owners of renting 
property people who rent. 

Riot and Civil Commotion?— Owners of business 
and private property in districts susceptible 
to damage from strikes and riots. 

Sprinkler Leakage?—Owners of stores, office 
buildings, warehouses and other business 
houses carrying valuable stocks susceptible 
to water damage from sprinkler leakage. 

Tourist Baggage?—-Vacationists, tourists, travel- 
ing men, 

Use and Occupancy?— Owners of plants which 
would become a heavy liability of expense 
if made idle by fire. 

Windstorm?— All classes of property owners, 
business and private. 


A policy in The Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York provides the protec- 
tion of America’s Largest and Strongest 
Fire Insurance Company. 




























Bh, IO am Ge 
CcHOMESEN NEW YORK |BAgat a 
Elbridge G. Snow President 








Organized 1855 Cash Capital #18,000,0 00. 
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McMahan Charges 
Rate Discrimination 


ON SOUTH CAROLINA _ RISKS 





Commissioner Issues Order Compelling 
Companies to Fix New Schedule; 
Text of Order 





Insurance Commissioner John J. Mc- 
Mahan of South Carolina, has issued an 
order to fire insurance companies oper- 
ating in that state compelling them to 
lower rates on certain particular prop- 
erties because he alleges that the rates 
are discriminatory. His order follows in 
part: 

“Having made careful and diligent in- 
quiry and held full hearing and investi- 
gation, I find and conclude that the rates 
on the particular properties in South 
Carolina named in the rule to show 
cause are discriminatory and the dis- 
criminations should be removed by re- 
ducing the rates on said specified classes 
of property to the figures of the rates 
on the same classes of property in North 
Carolina. 

“I! therefore order and require that 
these discriminations shall be removed 
and that the companies shall promul- 
gate rates which are not discrimina- 
tory, to be in effect on and after the 
15th day of August, 1924, and that be- 
ginning on said day no higher rates 
shall be promulgated, charged or col- 
lected in South Carolina on said classes 
of property than are now charged in 
North Carolina on the same classes of 
property, as set forth in said rule to 
show cause. 

“Further, under the supplementary 
rule to show cause in this case, after 
careful and diligent inquiry and full 
hearing and investigation thereunder, I 
find and conclude that the rates in South 
Carolina on country dwellings (building 
and contents), are discriminatory against 
these properties as compared with the 
rates in South Carolina on like dwellings 
in towns. 

“IT therefore order and require that 
these discriminations shall be removed 
and the proper rates shall be promul- 
gated by the companies to be in effect 
on and after the 15th day of August, 
A. D., 1924, and that beginning on said 
vay no higher rates shall obtain in South 
Carolina on country dwellings (buildings 
and contents) than are now charged in 
North Carolina on like dwellings in third 
class towns; that is a frame dwelling 
rate in the country instead of being as 
now $1.75 shall be 95c, and a frame- 
metal dwelling rate in the country in- 
stead of being as now $1.14 shall be 92c.” 





AGENCY LICENSE CANCELLED 


Supt. James A. Beha of this state has 
cancelled the license of the Eastman 
Agency, Inc., of Roslyn, Long Island, 
which represented several large fire and 
casualty companies. This cancellation 
does not reflect in any way upon the 
companies in the agency. 





T. V. R. DANIEL A SPECIAL 

T. V. R. Daniel has been appointed 
special agent of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe for the territory of Western 
Pennsylvania, assisting G. S. Petrik. Mr. 
Daniel has had experience both in the 
field and at the home office. His head- 
quarters will be in Pittsburgh. 





WOLLAEGER IN NEW YORK 

President William E. Wollaeger and 
Assistant Secretary Robert H. Moore 
of the Concordia Fire of Milwaukee are 
visitors to New York this week, stopping 
at the McAlpin Hotel. 





J. J. Fitzgerald, of the Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire, who wrote “In- 
surance Against Marketing Losses,” 
which was reviewed recently by THE 
EASTERN UNbERWRITER, is assistant secre- 
tary of the company and not secretary, 
as was mentioned. Also he did not or- 
ganize the company, but assisted C. A. 
McCotter in that matter. 








AuG. J. LUEDKE. wice-pnes. 








Wm. E. WOLLAEGER,. Parsiocnr 
GEO. P. MAYER. ane vice-pnes. 
RE. BRANDENBURG. sec'y. & TAEAS. Roseat H. MOORE, asset secy. 


CASH CAPITAL: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Explosion 
Riot and Civil Commotion 


HERMAN AMBOS, 3200 vice: onus. 
A.C, MEEKER, ase see'v, 











All City Equitable 
Creditors Paid 100% 


HALF A MILLION BALANCE 





This Will Be Remitted to British 
Liquidator For Settlement of Home 
Office Claims 





The report shows that the liquidator 
has assets in his possession of $1,046,664, 
after having disbursed $1,508,667. All 
American creditors for the company who 
have proven their claims have received 
100% and interest. There are, however, 
a few claims still pending and undisposed 
of and for these claims the liquidator 
has reserved $470,684; the balance re- 
maining of $531,000 will be remitted to 
the order of the British liquidator in ac- 
cordance with a decision recently 
rendered by the New York Court of 
Appeals. It will be remembered that the 
City Equitable failed in England, in 
February, 1922, with a deficit of some 
three million pounds due largely to the 
investment of several hundred thousand 
pounds of the reserve funds of the com- 
pany in non-liquid securities, among 
which was the Ritz Hotel in Paris. 

When cable messages, showing this 
failure, arrived in the United States, 
former Superintendent Francis R. Stod- 
dard immediately directed that the 
American branch, which had on deposit 
in the United States ample funds to 
pay American creditors in full, be taken 
over for liquidation. 

The liquidation of The City Equitable 
strikingly illustrates the effectiveness of 
Section 63 of the Insurance Law, which 
provides for liquidation. In less than 
eleven months after taking over the 
company claimants began to receive pay- 
ment in full of their claims. Clarence 
C. Fowler, Chief of the Liquidation Bu- 
reau, has acted as attorney for the 
Superintendent of Insurance in this mat- 
ter. 


TOKIO’S ASSETS INCREASE 





Home Office Statement in Dollars 
Shows Increase in Assets and 
Drop in the Net Surplus 


Further figures on the assets of the 
Tokio Marine & Fire at the home office 
have been received here. Total assets 
on December 31, 1922, were $63,252,253 
and the net surplus $41,920,536. A year 
later, and after allowances had been 
made for the losses created by the ter- 
rible Japanese earthquake, the assets 
were on December 31, 1923, $63,352,767, 
an increase of $100,000, while the net 
surplus was $40,884,518, representing a 
falling off slightly over $1,000,000. 

J. A. Kelsey, general. agent here for 
the Tokio, in commenting on these 
figures, said: “When we consider the 
tremendous shock that the financial in- 
stitutions in Japan were subjected to by 
reason of the earthquake last September, 
the showing made by the Tokio is, we 
think, a remarkable one.” 





SPECIAL FOR AMERICAN EAGLE 

Philip F. Brown has been appointed 
special agent of the American Eagle in 
Virginia with Richmond headquarters, 
succeeding Frank Minter, who recently 
resigned the position to become special 
agent in Western North Carolina with 
headquarters in Charlotte. Mr. Brown 
has been special agent for the Virginia 
Fire and Marine in Virginia for several 
years. He grew up in the service of 
this company and was examiner for 
some years before being made a special 
agent. He is one of the most popular 
men traveling the Virginia field and his 
many friends wish him all manner of 
success in his new position. 





LOWER RATES ON COTTON 


Information from Galveston, Texas, is 
to the effect that marine insurance rates 
on cotton will be reduced for the coming 
season. Within a week or two one of 
the prominent agencies there, Arnold & 
Stroter, expect to announce the reduc- 
tions. 





The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 

New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 

Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, 
New York 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 
ment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 





CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—NEW YORK CITY 
REPRESENTING 


United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 


Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 
Potomac Insurance Company of 


Washington, D. C. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


W. S. Jackson, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 








Credit Men’s Report 
Reflects Optimism 


FOR COMING RETAIL TRADE 





Fire Underwriters Would Welcome 
Better Business and Consequent 


Moral Hazard Fall 





Retailers are not stocking up and 
there is thus no hindrance, in the form 
of overloaded stocks, to increased buy- 
ing, according to J. H. Tregoe, Execu- 
tive Manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Mr. Tregoe 
embodies in his August letter to mem- 
bers of the Association the returns from 
a recent questionnaire sent to corre- 
spondents in all parts of the country. 
The information thus received from 
credit executives indicates that “with 
the higher prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts and the increased inquiries’ now 
developing in many industrial lines,” 
business will soon hit the up-grade. 

The summarized report of the various 
lines questioned is as follows: 

Collections—June, 1924, as compared 
with June, 1923, 70 per cent. reported as 
good or better, 30 per cent. poorer. June, 
1924, as compared with May, 1924, 71 
per cent. reported as good or better, 
29 per cent. poorer. 

Sales—June, 1924, as compared with 
June, 1923, 43 per cent. reported as good 
or better, 57 per cent. poorer. June, 
1924, as compared with May, 1924, 48 
per cent. reported as good or better, 
52 per cent. poorer. First 6 months of 
1924 as compared with first 6 months of 
1923, 46 per cent. reported as good or 
better, 54 per cent. poorer. 

Stocks on Retailers’ Shelves—41 per 
cent. reported higher or equal stores 
as compared with same period in 1923, 
59 per cent. lower stores. 

Anticipated Failures—For the next 3 
months as compared with the same 3 
months in 1923, 76 per cent. believe that 
they will increase or remain station- 
ary, 24 per cent. believe that they will 
decrease. 

A comparison of these figures with 
those of the previous month shows, says 
Mr. Tregoe, that sales and collections 
fell off as compared with former figures. 
The falling off is evident in practically 
all lines. The most encouraging figures 
in the report are the summary of sales 
for the first six months of the year. 
For six months of 1924 as good as or bet- 
ter than the first six months of 1923. as 
against 54 per cent. reporting sales poor- 
er than for the first six months of 1923. 
A larger percentage to show poorer 
sales than 54 per cent. might have been 
expected. 





CHARTERED INSTITUTE REPORT 


British Institute Has Nearly 14,000 Mem- 
bers and Over 5,800 Presented 
Themselves for Examinations 
The annual report of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute of England has just 
been issued. The Institute, which was 
incorporated by Royal Charter in 1912, 
has now some 13,862 members and there 
are thirty-seven local institutes situated 
in important insurance centres within 

the United Kingdom. 

Under the presidency of Sir Arthur 
Worley, general manager of the North 
British & Mercantile, the Institute re- 
ports a year of solid progress. An ex- 
cess of income over expediture of £829 
brings the total of the assets (including 
Prize Funds) to £31,560. 

Over 5,800 candidates presented them- 
selves for this year’s examinations and 
submitted 22,274 papers. Of these no 
less than 10,567 were failures showing 
that the Council continues to maintain 
a high standard. Seventy-five candi- 
dates were successful in obtaining the 
Fellowship and 208 completed the qual- 
ifying examination for the Associateship. 

The names of the prize winners were 
announced at the annual conference 
which was held in Bristol on June 13, 
when the president for the ensuing year 
was elected. 
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$2,000 in PRIZES! 


for Fire Prevention Slogans 








* "Owens trtar 


GLENS FALLS. NEw YORA Jaly 
€.W.WEST, oncesoeny Twenty-first 


1924 


wr. "7, Alfrea Pleming, Chairman, 
Committee on Fire Prevention Week, 
e/o Nations] Board of Fire Underwriters, 
76 William Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Pleming: 


In our recent discussion you indicated that one of the 
outstanding needs of your Committee and of the National Fire Protection 
Association in connection with educational work during the coming year, 
would be effective slogans on the subject of fire prevention - slogans 
that could.be supplied to induetrial, commercial and financial concerns, 
to public utilities, to national, state and local business and civic 
orgenizations, to schools and others, for use in fire prevention effort. 





Because of its deep interest in promoting the cause of 
fire prevention and of the urgent need for arousing the public to a 
realization of the growing menace to human life and property, the GLENS 
PALLS INSURANCE COMPANY, in cooperation with its entire agency force 
throughout the United States, has decided to inaugurate and conduct a 
nationwide contest for the purpose of assembling effective fire preven- 
tion slogans which can be used »y your committee and by the National 
Fire Proteotion Assoolation. 


Prizes aggregating £2,000. to be divided among one 
hundred winners, will be offered by the company. The contest will be 
open to the entire public - to men, women and children - to every one, 
in faot, except JLENS FALLS agents, officers and employes and membera 
of their families. Even agents of other insurance companies will be 
eligible to participate. 


Every GLENS FALLS agent is eager to do hie share in 
the cause of fire prevention, Each agent will invite the publio in 
hie community to participate in the contest. 





The winners in the contest will be selected by 4 na- 
tional board of judges, later to be announced. In this connection, we 
Gesire to ask that you, as Chairman of the Fire Prevention Week Conm- 
mittee of the i. F. P. A., serve as one of the judges. 


(dea 


Brn /azo —_ 


Yours very truly, 





a 
These letters started the nation-wide Fire Prevention Slogan Contest— Read them! 


100 Awards—Divided as Follows: 


Ist Prize $500 


2nd Prize - - 250 
3rd Prize - - 100 





* To promote tne scierwe ana improve the methods of fire protection and prevention. to obtain and circulate wformaton on these 
rubyects ond to secure the co operation of sts members in establishing proper safeguards against loss of life and property by fire 


National Fire Protection Association 


AMATIONA: 
QELOUTIVE OFFICE 40 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS. U BA 


List of Constituent Organizations on reverse of this sheet 


COMMITTEE ON FINE PREVENTION WEEK 
T. ALreee Piamine, cnsuam 
76 WiLLiAM STREET NEW YORK 


July 23, 1924. 


Ur. E, W. Weat, President, 
Glens Falle Ineurance Company, 
Glens Falle, New York. 


Dear Mr. West: 


I have your letter of July 2let with reference to the pop- 
ular fire prevention slogan contest which is to be conducted by 
your Company and its Agents, It has my unqualified approval. 


On behalf of the Fire Prevention Week Committee of the Natim~- 
al Fire Protection Association, I desire to express our appreciation 
of your publio-spirited offer. 


Ae stated in your letter, effective slogans constitute one 
of our outstanding needs. There are thousands of business con- 
cerns and hundreds of organizations throughout the country that 
ere always ready to cooperate with ue by giving wide circulation 
to effective fire prevention slogans. Our difficulty hae been in 
supplying & number sufficient to meet the demand. 


The value of a good slogan is illustrated in @ recent local 
fire prevention campaign, wherein the following from a Texas 
school boy was very successfully used on the bill-heads of the 
electric, gas, telephone and water companies and in dozens of 
other ways - 


"Matches have heads but no brains, 
When you use their heads, use vour breins.® 


Not only will your contest be of value to us in our work 
during the coming year, but it will also serve at once in arous- 
ing wide-spread public interest in the subject of fire prevention. 


I shall be glad to accept eppointment as a member of the 
Board of Judges. 


Yours very sincerely, 





T. Alfred Fleming, Chairman, 
F-R Committee on Fire Preveation Week 








7 Prizes, Each - 
10 Prizes, Each 
30 Prizes, Each 
50 Prizes, Each 
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RULES GOVERNING THE CONTEST 


(1)— Slogans are not limited as to number of words, but brevity 
will be a factor in determining quality; they must be original and 
suggest some practical method of fire prevention. 

(2)— There is no limit to the number of slogans each contestant may 
submit, but each one must be written on a separate sheet of paper 
(preferably in typewriting) with the name and address of the con 
tributor in the upper left hand corner, and delivered—-or mailed——in 
a sealed envelope bearing the name and address of the contributor, 
to a Local Agent of the Glens Falls Insurance Company, who will 
endorse it with his name, and mail unopened to the Company. 

(3)— The contest is open to the entire public, except the officers, 


directors, agents and employees of the Glens Falls Insurance Company 
and their familics. Agents of other companies may participate. 
(4)—-Should tw, persons submit the slogan considered best, 
2nd best, etc., each will Le awarded the full amount of prize tied for. 
(5)—- The contest closes on Saturday, October 11, 1924, the last day 
of Fire Prevention Weck. Contributions must be in the hands of a 
Local Glens Falls Agent on or before that date. 

(6)— All slogans submitted will be donated to the National Fire 
Protection Association for use in Fire Prevention work. 

(7) — Prizes will be awarded not later than December 15, 1924. 





Names of Judges 


to be Announced Later 


Lis 


FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 
MARINE 





INSURANCE” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 
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Facts on Losses Due 
to Credit Extensions 


INSURANCE A BAD OFFENDER 


Credit Man Points Out Ways Agents 
May Raise Percentage of Collec- 
tions on Policies 


Insurance losses due to over extension 
of credit and consequent inability to 
collect premiums are greater than those 
of any other business, according to L. 
LL. Meyer, director of the Retail Credit 
Mens Nation: il Association in Houston, 
Texas, in an article written for the 
“Credit World.” Mr. Meyer makes 
some sti artling statements with reference 
to the collection of insurance accounts. 
The evil of credit extension has been 
one with which the insurance business 
has long struggled, but which goes mer- 
rily on as agents compete for business. 

There was an earlier day in business 
when the granting of credit was con- 
sidered a special dispensation from the 
merchant or money lender, writes Mr. 
Meyer, and the privilege of borrowing 
was enjoyed by a very select and limited 
few who happened to share such good 
grace. That was a time when communi- 
ties were small, local borders well de- 
fined, and populace more or iess station- 
ary. Accordingly, there was a sort of 
intimate acquaintance between the mer- 
chant and his clientele, and the element 
of risk in the lending of money or the 
sale of merchandise on deferred pay- 
ment was. practically eliminated. In 
those days the word “credit” literally 
described the “belief” or “trust” in the 
recipient of the special favor. 

In the natural course of events, busi- 
ness expanded and populace — shifted 
until the granting of credit was no 
longer a matter of interchange of per- 
sonal confidence, but rather a_ cold- 
blooded proposition in which “belief” or 
“trust” was proportionate to bank de- 
posits or other tangible assets. And it 
is only when based upon such funda 
mental principles that credit is sound as 
an element in business. 

Of all forms of credit, retail credit 
has been most sadly abused, especially 
in America, where people have come to 
look upon the buying of credit—whether 
of merchandise or services—as a matter 
of-fact procedure and the tendency is 
towards greater buying for credit than 
tor cash. It is therefore almost a fore 
gone conclusion that business men who 
expect to come in for a fair share ot 
possible business must grant credit 
gracefully and cheerfully, for if they 
don’t their competitors will. Even the 
most conservative merchants will admit 
that fact. 

With the development of the credit 
mania, merchants have come to realize 
that there must be highly effective col 
lection methods else the losses neces 
sarily incurred would wreck them and 
their businesses and, as a result, retail 
credit bureaus and retail credit men’s as 
sociations have been formed and fostered 
until today every town of any mention- 
able size or proportion has its credit as- 
sociation—a safety valve to the credit 
granters of the community. 


Ass’n To Help Credit 


In addition to the local associations 
and bureaus there has been organized 
a Retail Credit Men’s National Asso- 
ciation which boasts of a membership 
of some 12,000 credit men and from the 
interchange of ideas and systems of this 
body of men—and through their monthly 
publication and official organ, the 
“Credit World’—the retail credit of this 
country is being held in check and the 
granting of credit, as well as the making 
of collections has become a_ scientific 
procedure, engaging the attention of 
some of the most highly educated men 
and women of the country. 

As a result of the activity of these 
associations the public has been educated 
te the necessity of paying bills promptly. 
The credit associations are formed 
primarily for the purpose of exchanging 
credit experience in order that the dead- 


beat may be defeated in his attempts 








to ravage the merchants of the com- 
munity. 

(And incidentally, an honorable and 
honest statement of facts concerning the 


Chartered 1811 


experience with a customer is a sacred 
obligation of credit men—it’s a sort of 
religion.) 


But the associations have gone beyond 


this feature—beyond this exchange of in- Fi RE IN SU RA N CE COM PA NY 
formation—and through continuous pub- 


licity—newspaper advertising+have un- 
certaken to teach the public to pay its 
bills by emphasizing the disgrace in the 
failure to do so. “Pay Your Bills 
Promptly” has become the slogan of 
credit men, merchants, bankers, of butch- 
ers and bakers and candle-stick mak- 
ers throughout the country—perhaps 


Newark, N. J. 


ASSETS 
$5,207,441 


throughout the whole wide world. SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


Chis advertising and publicity has been 
more than satisfactory in results for it 
is a matter of common fact and statistics 
that in those communities in which there 


are active credit associations and pub- A Company With a Continuous and 


licity. campaigns in the collection of ac- 


counts, business as a whole, is better Unblemished Record of Over a Century 


and the losses from accounts have been 
reduced to a minimum. 


Insurance Losses Highest Agents Wanted Where Not Represented 


Strangely, the percentage of losses on 
accounts m the insurance business is A. R. MONROE, President 
more exorbitant than in any line (ex- 

(Continued on page 27) 





$1,921,968 


T. L. FARQUHAR, Vice-President & Secretary 




















Remember— 





automobiles. 


ern car owner. American Eagle 
their connection. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO : 
































the old Benzine Buggies of 19042 Remember their 
gradual development until one day a racing car won the 
Vanderbilt Cup and much press comment by attaining 
a speed of thirty-five miles an hour? 

Compare those good old days with 1924. Henry Ford 
has just started to grind out his second ten million Flivs. 
Automobile trucks have become such a factor in com 
mercial transportation that industry would be severely 
crippled without their use. Oil stocks rise and fall with 
the amount of gasoline and lubricants consumed by 


The American Eagle has developed its automobile 
Insurance business in step with the needs of the mod- 
agents are proud of 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


HENRY EVANS JAMES A .SWINNERTON 


PRESIDENT 


CASH CAPITAL ‘ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Vasstio Hazards and 
How to Combat Them 


ELIMINATE THE COTTAGE FIRE 


Excellent Advice Given on Methods for 
Decreasing Fire Losses in Cottage 
Colonies and Camps 


hires during vacation periods occur with 
great frequency due to the extra fire 
hasards created by the different modes of 
living which persons are forced to undergo 
if away from home on their vacations. 
Unaccustomed to the conditions under 
which they live for from two weeks to two 
months possthly they fail oftentimes to take 
the same precautions against fire that they 
do in their own homes. Particularly true 
is this in hotels and camps. 

The insurance department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, together 
with the National Fire Waste Council and 
conservation department of the National 
Board of lire Underwriters have prepared 
an excellent summary of vacation hazards 
together with sound advice on how to meet 
these dangers, which local agents would do 
well to pass on to their clients as part of 
their fire prevention service. 

Following is the text of the advice: 


As a result of carelessness and thought- 
lessness of vacationists, our nation suffers 
tremendously in fire waste each summer. 
Precautions which otherwise would be 
heeded are often discarded momentarily in 
the hurry of departure and the excitement 
of unusual surroundings encountered dur- 
ing the vacation period. 

How carefully do you provide for the 
safety of your home during your absence ? 
A resident of one of our largest cities 
experienced a fire because he forgot to 
turn off his electric lights when he left 
for his vacation. The bulbs had been 
covered with flimsy netting which ignited a 
few hours later. A pilot light left burn- 
ing and a gas leak from an improper con- 
nection is another common cause of ex- 
plosion and fire. In order to eliminate such 
hazards a careful survey of the house is 
therefore important before leaving for a 
vacation. 

\ majority of vacationists stay at hotels 
where their safety is dependent to a large 
extent upon the actions of other guests 
and employees. As protection against fire 
is not always given the consideration it 
deserves, it is a wise practice immediately 
to determine the means of emergency exit 
from your room. Decide for yourself and 
your family your course of procedure; 
panic frequently removes reason. Secure 
accommodations as near the ground floor 
as possible and where exit facilities are 
within reach. 


Advice to Cottagers 

Thousands of persons spend their vaca- 
tions in simmer cottages or camps. The 
use of fire places in summer cottages is 
quite common. Satisfactory screens should 
he supplied and all fires should be ex- 
tinguished before leaving the premises. 
Papers and all extra supplies of wood 
should be stored at a safe distance from 
the flame. <As there is always danger of 
heavy draught from open doors, it is wise 
to screen the chimney so that no sparks or 
flying brands may alight upon the roof or 
surroundings of the cottage. 

Many who ordinarily use gas or elec- 
tricity for cooking are compelled. by cir- 
cumstances to use oil or gasoline stoves 
during vacations. Too much caution can- 
not be exercised in knowing how to handle 
these devices properly. Such appliances 
may be made almost foolproof and yet an 
amateur may experience serious results 
with them. A few important rules to 
users of gasoline or kerosene lamps or 
stoves are as follows: 

a. Always fill these devices by daylight 
outside of the cottage or camp. 

b. Store your supply of oil or gasoline 
outside. 

c. Keep lamps away 
similar furnishings. 

d. Do not leave lamps or stoves burn- 
ing when absent from the cottage or camp. 

e. Supply electric flashlights for emer- 
gency purposes. 


from curtains or 





f. Do not use gasoline stoves where 
there is poor ventilation. Gasoline fumes 
in the holds of pleasure boats are excep- 
tionally dangerous because of poor ventila- 
tion. 

g. If an alcohol stove is used, be sure 
that the cover is replaced so that the fire 
will be extinguished. 

It should be remembered that tents are 
easily ignited and burn with a high degree 
of combustibility. Fire should never be 
ignited inside of a tent and smoking should 
he restricted as much as possible. Good 
housekeeping is just as essential a fire pre- 
vention agency in the summer cottage or 
camp as in regular homes. It is highly 
advisable to keep one or more buckets 
filled with water at all times, to have a 
ladder available of sufficient length to reach 
the roof and to keep all grass and litter 
from close proxmity to the quarters, 

lorest fires which disastrously deplete 
our growing stock of building material by 
millions of dollars each year are largely 
due to the carelessness of campers, tourists 
and vacationists. A match or cigarette 
butt dropped in dry leaves or mould or a 
camp fire left unextinguished may be 
fanned by the wind and become a dev- 
astating conflagration. It takes over fifty 
years to grow some kinds of trees, yet a 
vast forest can be destroyed by fire in a 
few hours. Therefore, constant applica- 
tion of carefulness while in timber-land 
is a paramount duty of every citizen. 
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S. E. U. A. MEMBERS MEET 


Fifteen members of the South Eastern 
Underwriters Association met at the 
Waldorf-Astoria late last week to con- 
fer on the question of getting non-asso- 
ciation companies in the South to co- 
operate with the S. E. U. A. While 
nothing definite was accomplished then 
a sub-committee was appointed to con- 
tinue further with the attempts to bring 
the non-members into camp. George C. 
Long, chairman of the committee of fif- 
teen, presided at the conference. 





BREWSTER & CO. GET ANOTHER 


The W. H. Brewster & Co. general 
agency of Boston has been appointed 
agent for metropolitan Bostén for the 
Quaker City Underwriters of the Penn- 
sylvania Fire for all lines. 


QUACKENBOSS MADE CHAIRMAN 


F. B. Quackenboss, manager of the 
Tennessee Inspection Bureau, has been 
appointed chairman of the committee on 
automatic sprinklers of the National Fire 
Protection Association. He has been a 
member of the committee for several 
years and succeeds as chairman C. L. 
Scofield of the Canadian Fire Under- 
writers Association of Montreal, who 
occupied the position successfully for 
ten years. 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 
The Philadelphia Fre Underwriters’ 
Association has announced the appointment 
of Charles T. Evans & Co., as agents of 
the Delaware of New York and the dis- 
continuance of Wilson & Birchall as agents 
for the same company. 
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EPISODES 


late forties that the 
era of farm machinery started to revolu- 


T was not until the 


development of the vast 


McCormick, a Virginian, had been perfect- 
ing a mechanical reaper. 


Reviewing events which occurred during the period when the 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company was founded. 





No6-The Rise of Agriculture 


Sensing the 


of 1848. 
Middle Western agricultural areas. For Later, 
some fifteen years previous, Cyrus Hall ™% 


1849 --~ 1924 


eee=- 75 years of Property Protection “8° 


the FORTIES 


vast possibilities of the rolling Western 
prairies with mile after mile of rich soil, 
lished a factory in Chicago in 1847, and the next 
year had 500 machines in readiness for the harvests 


when the Civil War called away the young 

worried farmers gladly turned to machines on 
a larger scale than, ever before. 
fed; wheat was exported to Europe even during the 
war; the West suddenly leaped into great prosperity; 
a new field of insurance activity was created. 
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The Story of Salem, Massachusetts 


By C. P. Faunce and H. C. Annable, 
From the N. F. P. A. “Quarterly” 


Ten years ago, one-third of Salem lay 
waste, gaunt chimneys standing sentinei 
over smoking cellar holes, one-third of 
the city homeless, thousands sheltered 
under tents, military rule plainly in 
evidence, emergency relief pouring in 
from all quarters. 

Fire started in a frame leather factory 
in highly flammable material the use of 
which should have been allowed only 
under strictest regulation or forbidden 
altogether. The few firemen responding 
on the first alarm had trouble at the 
hydrant, and before they could get water 
a brisk gale had blown burning embers 
to scores of wooden shingle roofs. 
While apparatus was responding on gen- 
eral alarm and before nearby house- 
holders could realize the impending dan- 
ger, an uncontrollable conflagration was 
on. 

The population of the city was then, 
and is now, approximately 45,000. The 
industries directly involved in the fire 
were leather, shoe and cotton manufac- 
turing, carried on in buildings varying 
from the frame unsprinkled fire trap 
in which the conflagration started to a 
brick sprinklered mill with all modern 
fire appliances which finally succumbed 
before the irresistible heat of acres of 
burning tinder boxes. Detached dwell- 
ings in large districts which would have 
been pronounced immune, went down in 
common catastrophe with frame tene- 
ment houses crowded together and long 
recognized as a fire menace. In addi- 
tion to direct loss of life, which fortu- 
nately was small, there was another re- 
sult not often mentioned as the result of 
such a fire, the shattered health of 
many from fright, from exposure and 
from over-exertion. 

So came, on a hot dry day, the bitter 
fruitage of improper construction, in- 
efficient fire department, inadequate 
water supply and other ill conditions 
which are the common (and unnecessary) 
lot of the average American city. 

The first shock of the disaster over, 
emergency rations and shelter provided, 
Salem set about looking the future in 
the face. War conditions were a serious 
handicap and materially delayed recon- 
struction. But now, as the result of the 
survey preceding the application of the 
insurance rating schedule which charges 
for all deficiencies in the many details 
recognized as affecting the fire hazard, 
we find only half a dozen New Eng- 
land cities in as high a grading class as 
Salem, none in a_ higher. 

How has this come about? The fol- 
lowing summary will give a fair idea of 
how this has been accomplished. 


The Rebuilding Commission 


Immediately following the conflagra- 
tion, by special act of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, the Governor appointed a 
Rebuilding Commission of five to serve 
for three years. During this term all 
rebuilding operations were under the 
control of the Commission which = in- 
cluded in its authority the difficult task 
of making regulations which should not 
be prohibitory, but which should result 
in safe reconstruction. The plan in brief 
was to allow frame dwelling houses not 
more than two and one-half stories in 
height, to be occupied by not more than 
two families and to be built at least 
five feet from side lines of the lot. 
Otherwise brick or similar construction 


was required. In all cases substantial 
roof covering such as slate, asbestos or 
metal must be used. At the same 
time, applying to the old sections, the 
city government passed revised building 
laws which in many respects duplicated 
the requirements of the Rebuilding Com- 
mission for the burned district. One 
result was that immediately throughout 
the city the wooden roof shingle became 
an outlaw and has so remained; if a 
person wishes to patch his wooden roof 
he must do it with non-combustible mate- 
rial. Probably not more than ten per 
cent of the entire roof area of the city 
is now covered with wooden shingles 
and these must soon wear out and be 
replaced by standard covering. The 
wooden three-decker has also remained 
outlawed both in and out of the burned 
district. 


The Water Supply 


The most expensive and valuable im- 
provement has been in the water sup- 
ply. A new 10,000,000 gallon reservoir 
has been constructed, and the average 
hydrant pressure throughout the city in- 
creased from 46 to 82 lbs., the maximum 
pressure from 55 to 87 Ibs., and the 
minimum from 12 to 44 lbs. This reser- 
voir connects by a 36-inch feed main 
with the distributing mains radiating 
from the center of the city. Of the old 
feed mains, the smaller entered the city 
over piling which was not approved as 
absolutely secure, the other over a bridge 
exposed to possible breakage. While 
both the old feed mains are retained, 
the new one reaches the city beneath 
the river bottom and is nowhere exposed 
to breakage under any ordinary condi- 
tions. Old horizontal compound duplex 
steam pumps with rated capacity of 5,- 
000,000 gallons each were replaced by 
two steam turbine units of 10,000,000 
gallons per day each and other improve- 
ments have been made at the pumping 
station. 

Miles of old cement lined wooden pipe 
have been replaced by cast iron mains 
of greater diameter; for example, the 
feed to one district was through half a 
mile of 6 inch cement lined wooden 
pipe which was replaced by 16 inch cast 
iron. No cement lined wooden street 
mains remain except that in a few cases 
for possible emergency they remain 
parallel to the new and larger pipes. 
Hydrants were prior to the fire largely 
of the Lowry flush type, only 34 post 
hydrants being set prior to 1914. In 
connection with new piping, 358 post 
hydrants were installed and 217 of the 
flush type removed. 

While to cover every possible chance 
pumping engines respond on first alarm 
and it is the practice to use them at fires 
of any size, the hydrant service alone 
will deliver 24 standard fire streams in 
nearly all parts of the city. At the lower 
pressure necessary for engine feed, the 
system will produce sufficient flow to 
supply 30 pumpers of average capacity 
with all the water crews can handle. 


Fire Department 


The changes have been in effective- 
ness, not in size. There are in number 
no more companies, no more fire sta- 
tions, than ten vears ago. While the 
full paid men, including officers, were 
increased from 19 in 1907 to 59 in 1924, 
the number of call men has been re- 
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duced from 80 to 35. At the time of 
the conflagration there was only one 
piece of motor driven apparatus. The 
department has now been completely 
motorized. At the start of the conflag- 
ration which was during meal hours of 
all companies, seven full paid men re- 
sponded of which five were drivers of 
horse drawn apparatus and _ therefore 
not available for fire duty. The general 
alarm brought only two more full paid 
men. 

Ten years ago there was no regular 
or systematic plan of drills or training. 
Regular drills involving both individuals 
and entire companies are now a part 
of the routine. Systematic and effective 
inspections of mercantile and _ public 
buildings are a part of the regular serv- 
ice of the department. 

During the conflagration the fire alarm 
system did not fail, being more nearly 
up to standard than any other sections 
of the city fire service. There have been 
various minor improvements, however, 
such as completing protection from ex- 
posures to headquarters by means of 
wired glass windows; installation of 
lightning arresters between overhead and 
underground circuits, etc. 

There have been many minor improve- 
ments in every direction. Formerly the 
fire department was not notified when 
a street was closed; this is now properly 
regulated by city ordinance. The na- 
tional standard hose coupling thread has 
been adopted. Various small appliances 
have been added to the fire apparatus 
equipment. Two old fire stations have 
been repaired and the main defects over- 
come. Standard records are now kept. 
The department is equipped with 3 inch 
hose according to modern practice. 
Foam extinguishers are now carried on 
all apparatus. As late as 1922 it was re- 
ported that “the police do not co-oper- 
ate with the building department”; this 
condition is now satisfactory. Water de- 
partment records have been brought up 
to standard. As one man expressed it, 
“slack ends have been taken up.’ 

These many changes, of varying de- 
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grees of importance but all essential to 
the final result, have been brought about 
indirectly by public sentiment and by 
the influence of organizations like the 
Chamber of Commerce; and directly by 
successive administrations of the City 
Government, no one of which has failed 
to do its part in its turn. 

What Salem has accomplished under 
difficult conditions, furnishes an interest- 
ing example of the possibilities of im- 
proving the fire defences of a city of 
this size, an example which might well 
be followed by other communities that 
have not had Salem’s conflagration ex- 
perience. 


MEUNIER MADE PRESIDENT 


Theodore Meunier has been elected 
president of the British Colonial Fire 
of Montreal. For some years Mr. 
Meunier was managing director and sec- 
retary of the company which secured a 
Dominion license in 1912, 
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Glens Falls Offers 
$2,000 For Slogans 
FIRE 


FOR PREVENTION WORK 


Nation-Wide Contest For Best Catch 
Words; Contest Approved By the 
ee oe 
| { isand dollars in prizes are be 

red b t] (ales Kall in a 
! le fi prevention slogan con 


test Phi um is bem devoted to the 


purpo it tamu miterest in fire 
prevention ork and thus aiding the 
gre ‘ lye made to reduce the 
horrible — fire vaste of thi country. 
Phere is to be a first prize of $500, sec 
ond prize of $250, third of $100, the next 


“50 each, the 
thirty 
idditional prizes of 

The idea wa 
| Glens Fall with the 

ional Fire sociation in 
advancing the good work of Fire Pre 
Week and that which is car 
ried on all year 'round in the interests 


of fire pre President FE. W. 


next ten $25 
“10 each and fifty 
each 
prompted by a desire of 
to co-operate 
Protection A 


vention 


vention 


West of the Glen Fall wrote to T. 
\lfred Fleming of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters on July 21, in 
forming him of the plan 


Two day later Mr. Fleming wrote 
Mr. West giving his unqualified ap 
proval to the idea and expressing his ap 
preciation Good catchy slogans are 
much needed, in the opinion of Mr. 
Fleming He ha accepted Mr. ‘ 
offer to be one of the judges of the 
contest. Others will be announced later. 

Following are the rules 


contest: 


roverning the 


(1) Slogan are not limited as to 
number of words, but brevity will be a 
factor in determining quality; they must 
be original and ome practical 
method of fire 


uyvest 


prevention 


(2) There is no limit to the number 
of logans each contestant may sub 
mit, but each one must be written on a 
separate sheet of paper (preferably in 
typewriting) with the name and address 

f the contributor in the upper left-hand 
corner, and delivered—or mailed—in a 
caled envelope bearing the name and 
iddre of the contributor, to a Local 


\gent of the Glen 
pany, who will 
name, and 
pan 

(3) The contest is open to the en 
tire public, except the officers, directors, 


Falls Insurance Com 
endorse it with his 
to the 


mail unopened com 


agents and employees of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company and their families 
\gents of other companies may pat 
ticipate 

(4) Should two or more persons sub 
mit the slogan considered best, second 
best, ete., each will be awarded the full 
amount of prize tied for 

(5) The contest closes on Saturday, 
October 11, 1924, the last day of Fire 
Prevention Week. Contributions must 
be in the hands of a local Glens Falls 
igent on xr before that date 

(6) All slogans submitted will be do 

‘ the National Fire Protection 
\ssociation for use in Fire Prevention 

| 

(7) Prizes will be awarded not later 
than December 15, 1924 
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COAST BROKER DIES 


Henry S. Manheim of the well-known 
San Francisco insurance brokerage and 
tock and bond firm of Manheim, Dib- 
bern & Co., passed away recently. Mr. 
Manheim was one of the pioneer local 
brokers, but during the past few years 


the Insurance Brokers’ Exchange of San 


Francisco. 

The firm of Manheim, Dibbern 
was organized in 1869 under the 
of Hagan & Manheim. In 1883, 
the death of Mr. Hagan, Henry S. 


& Co. 
name 
upon 
Man- 


heim, who had been a bookkeeper for a 


FEDERAL UNION AGENTS 
Hoey & Ellison have been made agents 





for the Federal Union for New York, 
while Charles D. Fraser & Co., Inc., 
have secured the same company for 


Brooklyn. The Federal Union is a mem- 




















he has not been active in the insurance local department store, was taken into ber of the London & Liverpool & Globe 
field. During 1915, he was oresident of the firm as was J. H. Dibbern. At that _ fleet. 
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NO REVENUE For MONTHS thirst 


For Owners who rent their premises to others 
and rely on their tenants’ rents for maintenance 
expenses, interest or indebtedness and income, 
RENT INSURANCE is a prime necessity. 


For owners who occupy premises they 











own, but who would have to pay rent 

elsewhere if forced out by Fire or 
Lightning, RENTAL VALUE INSURANCE is a 
most valuable safeguard. 


For Owners of a Lease (LESSEES) often 
deprived of the profits accruing 
through valuable leases because of Fire 
or Lightning, LEASEHOLD INSURANCE is 
indispensable. 


We have been able re be of considerable help to our Agents and patrons— 


particularly in recent months —in effecting this cover. 
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Credit Losses when such a condition exists in the ance. If such terms were established, 
oe ‘ mercantile business wherein the mer- and the observance of those terms were 
(Continued from page 23) f 


cept the professional) that the writer is 
familiar with. According to the rule of 
reason the losses to insurance agents 
should be the least, as they have an ad- 
vantage in their transactions not en- 
joyed by any other class of credit 
granters in the field of business—and 
that is the privilege of cancellation. 
There are several reasons for excessive 


losses in the insurance business which 
reflect unfavorably upon agents as a 
class. First and foremost, most of the 


agencies—as far as collections are con- 
cerned—operate in direct contradiction 
to a generally recognized principle in 
business—namely, that no sales man may 
extend credit but that all credit granters 
must be salesmen. As a matter of fact 
(except in the most unusual cases) any 
insurance solicitor has the privilege of 
delivering a policy without a moment's 
reflection upon the soundness of the credit 
of the person or persons to whom the 
coverage is being granted, the only point 
of interest being the commission in- 
volved. Agenc‘tes seem to overlook the 
fact that no profit is made on the trans- 
action until the account is collected in 
full. Of course, predicaments are pre- 
sented in the delivering of the policy the 
same as in delivering merchandise (the 
rush act) without the agent’s being able 
first to make complete credit inquiries. 

And for the benefit of you who happen 
not to know it, the greatest 
merchants are suffered from 
procedures. But you may recall your 
policy within sixty days without loss, 
whereas the merchant cannot recall his 
merchandise within sixty seconds with- 
out court procedure. 

However, .the writer does not believe 
the solicitor or the agent himself should 
be embarrassed by refusing to deliver 
a policy any more than the salesman or 
merchant should be obliged to explain 
to a customer why his purchases may 
not be passed for charge. There simply 
must be some one in the organization 
to bear this burden—some one who may 


losses to 
just such 


simply and diplomatically refuse the 
charge with the customary explanation 
of the whys and wherefores. None but 


an optimist of the most exaggerated type 
or an egoist of inconceivable proportions 
has a right to presume that a person 
who has failed to pay his merchant or 
butcher or banker will pay his insurance 
agent. It simply isn’t in the cards—and 
if you will talk it over with some one 
of your credit men acquaintances you 
will learn the two maxims in credits— 
first, “Once a dead-be at, always a dead 
beat,” and second, “Beware of your 
friends, they’ll beat you, as their enemies 
won't give them a chance.” There is no 
doubt but that in retail credit “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure” and that the wisest policy to 
adopt is that which has been approved 
so generally, namely, to make a com 
plete inquiry, as far as possible, in ad- 
vance of a credit transaction and to fore 
stall the necessity of embarrassment in 
the collection of an account, and a pos 
sible severe loss at a later date. 


Cut-Rates 


There is another fact that is gen 
erally recognized in the credit game 
und that is, that whenever two vendors 


Disastrous 


begin to compete for business by the 
selling of terms, both lose, and the 
vendee gains. It is regrettable enough 


chant may hedge, to at least a slight 
extent, by means of an additional sell- 
ing mark-up; but in the business of in- 
surance, in which there is a control of 
most rates, and a tendency towards es- 
tablishment of rates for all lines, this 
terms-competition is suicidal. It’s re- 
grettable enough that cut-throat meth- 
eds in rate-making are employed on 
these lines on which there are no estab- 
lished rates and because of which 
methods there is being fostered a con- 
firmed skepticism in rate quotation on 
the part of the insurance-buying public. 
Merchants 


are beginning to require 
bids on insurance the same as on build- 
ing contracts. And by the way, if you 


want to find out exactly what this com- 
petition in terms is costing you, just re- 
view last year’s net profit against the 
amount of premiums on the total volume 


of business you wrote, calculate the 
carrying cost of your accounts, that 
were not promptly paid, and you will 
discover that they netted a loss if they 
were carried beyond 120 days, and that 
the profit your business netted was 
actually earned on the accounts that 


were paid promptly. Ii you doubt this, 
present the writer with a statement of 
your business and he'll prove it. 

This terms-competition has had an 
evil effect on the man who is commonly 
considered a sound risk. Realizing as 
he does, the thorough demoralization in 
the insurance agent’s manner of collect- 


ing accounts, the merchant or ordinary 
vood-payer feels justified in taking 
ninety days’ time as a matter of fact 
and without apology. The insurance 


agents have taught the public to regard 


the payment of insurance accounts in 
just this disrespectful light. Any man 
that reads this article will frankly admit 


that he positively approaches 
apologetically 
his account 


a merchant 
when asking payment of 
in thirty or even sixty 

in short, the agent has given 
his birth-right—his peculiarly 
privilege—of settling his own 


days 
away 
inherited 
accounts 


within a sixty or ninety day period, and 
which, now, instead of accruing to Ins 
own benetit, accrues to the benefit: of 


his clientele 
Lowest Percentage of Collections 


\s a result of this terms-competition 
the insurance business reflects the low 
est percentage of collections and the 
largest percentage of losses of any line 
of business with which the writer is 
familiar. In its final analysis this condi- 
tion is attributable to agencies’ anti 
quated ideas of business procedure as 
jar as the matter of accounts is con 
cerned. Sackbone is lacking in the 
agencies in the collecting of their ae 
counts, for they are not sports enough 
to risk the loss of a piece of business, 
and in the loss of which they might in 
directly make a profit. They have not 
seen fit to organize along the proper 
lines, and for the establishment of a code 
of ethics in the prosecution of their par 
ticular line of business. They have 
either failed to establish or failed to en 
force approved methods, the observance 
of which would redound to the benefit 
of all in the profession, if it may be so 
termed. They have lost sight of the facet 
that they are selling a service or a com 


modity that the public must buy, and 
that if specific, reasonable terms were 
established the public would have to 


comply with them or go without insur- 


enforced, the loss of a client by one 
firm would be a gain to another, and 
over a period of time the loss and gain 
on disgruntled clients would equalize. 
After a comparatively short time, there 
would be no such thing as a disgruntled 
customer, for the public would have 
become educated to the necessity of pay- 
ing the insurance agent, just as it now 
realizes the obligation to pay its mer 
chant. And for your information, the 
loss percentage on accounts in this city 
in Houston—is among the 
the United States. 
Writer Is Hopeful 
The writer does not wish to appear 
as an alarmist and to impress his read- 
ers with the idea that he thinks the 
situation is hopeless and that the event- 
ual outcome of continued abuse of laws 
of accounts, as practiced by the agencies, 
will lead to destruction and the complete 
obliteration of profits. To the contrary, 
the writer is positive that the situation 
is still possible of correction and adjust- 
ment despite the demoralized shape that 
it is in at this time. The writer is also 
just as positive that the correction may 
be effected by one and only one pro- 
cedure and that is by the wholesale 
affiliation of the agents and agencies 
with their respective credit associations 
and mereantile bureaus. It is through 
this means and none other that an in 
telligent handling of collections and ae 
counts is conceivable. Here in the city 
of Houston there are some 250 busi- 
nesses represented in the Retail Credit 
Men's Association and it is only fair to 
presume that one of this number 
will have a record of every possible ap 
plicant tor credit and the extending of 
future credit may be well based on the 
previous experience of that party who 
has already) accommodated that ac 
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Launch Campaign 
For Good Packing 
BY THE DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


Enormous Losses to Shipping Due to 
Poor Packing Can Effectually be 
Reduced is Belief 


\n attack on the high cost of domes 
tic shipping by way of scientific stud 
ies destined to reduce the present enor 
due to packing has 
been launched by the recently organized 
Domestic Commerce Division of the 
Department of Commerce, Director Klein 
announced this week. 

The public and all factors of industry 
as well as transportation agencies should 
benefit from the investigations which are 
undertaken at the request of 
manufacturers, shippers, and carriers, 
in Klein's opinion. He said the new do 
studies are a direct result of the 
into export packing car 
ried on by his Bureau some months ago 
at the suggestion of the House Commit 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
\ccording to Dr. Klein, losses to rail- 


mous losses poor 


Loe Mie 


miestic 
mivestigalions 


tee on 


roads alone during 1922 because of im 
proper packing are estimated at $11,- 
00,000 It cost carriers last year 
$5,000,000 just for repairs to damaged 
containers. More than 5,000,000,000° con 
tauiners are used in domestic shipping 
every year. 


With the help of the Forest Products 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Post Office Department 
and such organizations as the Chamber 
ol Commerce of the United States, the 
\merican Railway Association, — the 
\merican Society for Testing Materials, 


Laboratories, 


the National Association of Box Manu 
facturers, the Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of the United States, the 
Wire-Bound Box Association and the 


\merican Railway Express, the studies 
have been inaugurated along two basic 
lines 

kirst, the need for stronger and better 
containers so as to reduce loss and dam 
age in transit; and second, the need for 
cutting down the constantly growing 
costs of distribution in which packing 
plays an important part. Representa 
tives of the different organizations 
named are now assisting in drawing up 
plans with the Department of Commerce. 
John I Keeley is the Commerce Depart 
nient’s representative. 


MORE ABOUT WAR CLAIMS 


Hull and Cargo Claims on Port of 
Refuge Cases Not Settled; Nor 
Are Life Claims Settled 
In reviewing the status of war risk in 
surance claims against Germany, infor 
mation about which has been published 
recently in all newspapers and insurance 
journals, the insurance department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States gives the following in addition to 
that already made public by the author 

ities in Washington: 

“The proposed basis of settlement 
agreed upon by the two agents is that 
\merican private insurance companies 
should receive $39,156,000 for their out- 
oi-pocket hull and = cargo 
claims. The Veterans Bureau -(former- 
lv the War Risk Insurance Bureau) 
would receive $29,032,000 for its out-of- 
pocket Besides losses on war 
risk insurance written upon hulls and 
cargoes, these also cover losses arising 
under war risk insurance written on 
sailors. 

“The figures given do not cover what 
are known as port of refuge cases. In 
other words any claim for loss incidental 
to putting into a port of refuge as a 
safety measure is not embraced in the 
ierms of settlement. For various rea- 
sons, the hull and cargo claims of some 


losses on 


losses. 


Reyiew of British 
Sea Liability Law 


IS AN AID TO UNDERWRITERS 


Great Britain First Country to Pass 
Report of Brussels Conference; 
What Law Provides 


Now that England has adopted the 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Bill as its own 
law governing the rights and responsi 
bilities of is likely 
that action in the United States will be 
stimulated and that at the 


of Congress efforts will be made to speed 


overseas carriers it 


next session 


the passage of the bill now before that 
that 
and 


body. It is important American 


marine underwriters others know 
the chief provisions of the new British 
law. <A the 


“Journal of Wednesday 


lengthy cable report to 


Commerce on 


of this week reviewed carefully and in 
detail the main provisions of the law. 
This review is reproduced herewith in 
full: 


Clauses in bills of lading which have 
relieved shipowners from responsibility 
for negligence during the period of a 
will be The 
and re- 
visions of The Hague rules of 1921, will 
impose upon the carriers 
which will be irreducible by any other 
clauses, although carriers will be left 
Iree to surrender by special clause any 
of the rights and immunities allowed to 
them by the rules. 

It is also provided that “there = shall 
not be implied in any contract for the 
carriage of goods by sea to which the 
rules apply any absolute undertakings 
by the carrier of the goods to provide 
a seaworthy ship.” This clause was 
the cause of much discussion in both 
Houses of Parliament. Members of the 
Labor party raised the objection that it 
relieved shipowners of the necessity of 
providing ships fit for seamen to trust 
their lives in. 

In reply to these criticisms Sidney 
ten companies, amounting to $1,700,000, 
and the claims of admitted foreign com- 
panies are likewise not a part of the set 
tlement. 

“It will be noted that this proposed 
basis of settlement does not cover the 
claims made by life insurance companies 
for amounts paid by them resulting from 
the death of policyholders because of 
German war-time operations. These 
claims are still under consideration, no 
action having vet been taken.” 


voyage eliminated. new 


rules, which are modifications 


liabilities 
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Webb, President of the Board of Trade, 
explained that this clause did not re- 
move any liability under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, but merely defined the 
obligation by which any carrier of 
goods was held to guarantee the person 
whose goods he carried that they should 
be carried safely. In other words, the 
owners of seagoing vessels are still re- 
quired to guarantee their seaworthiness 
and safety to the Board of Trade, but 
not to the individual carrier or carriers 
for whom they are transporting goods. 


May Not Reduce Liabilities 


The reason for the apparently one 
sided stipulation that, while the lia- 
bilities and obligations imposed on sea 
carriers may not be reduced beyond the 
minimum stated in the bill, the sea 
carrier may, by election, abrogate cer- 
tain of his rights and immunities, is 
because of the large international deal- 
ings in bills of lading by third parties, 
such as bankers and = indorsers, who 
cannot be expected to be privy to the 
technicalities of sea carriage, and who 
will thus be protected by the fact that 
there will be an irreducible minimum 
of liability on the part of the carrier 
for the period of the voyage which no 
other term of the bill of lading or agree- 


ment between shipper and carrier can 
alter. 

It is hoped that by facilitating deal- 
ings in bills of lading and insuring 
that if claims arise the terms of the 


bill will be enforceable national and in 
ternational trade relations will be facili- 
tated and improved. 

Clause 1 of the bill provides that its 
stipulations shall be applicable to the 
carriage of goods by sea in ships from 


any port in Great Britain or northern 
Ireland to any other port, whether in 
or outside Great) Britain or northern 


Ireland. 

The next important clause is No. 5, 
having to do with the weight or count 
of cargo inserted in the bill of lading 
when ascertained or accepted by a third 


party other than the carrier or the 
shipper, and states that under these 
circumstances, notwithstanding any 
thing in the rules, the bill of lading 


shall not be deemed to be prima facie 
evidence against the carrier of the receipt 
of goods ot the weight or count so 
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inserted in the bill of lading, nor shail 
the accuracy thereof at the time ol 
shipment be deemed to have been guar 
anteed by the shipper. 


Definition of Terms 


In the provision in the schedule at- 
tached to the major part of the bill 
it is declared that “carrier” includes 
the owner or the charterer who enters 
into a contract of carriage with a ship- 
per, that “contract of carriage” applies 
only to contracts of carriage covered 
by a bill of lading or any similar docu- 
ment of title in so far as such document 
relates to the carriage of goods by sea 
included in bill of lading, or any simi- 
lar document as aforesaid, issued under 
or pursuant to a charter party, from 
the moment at which such bill of lad- 
ing or similar document of title regu- 
lates the relations between a carrier and 
a holder of the same: 

That “goods” includes goods, wares, 


merchandise and articles of every kind 
whatsoever, except live animals and 
cargo, which by the contract of car- 


riage is stated as being carried on deck 
and is so carried; that “ship” means 
any vessel used for the carriage of goods 
by sea, and that “carriage of goods” 
covers the period from the time when 
the goods are loaded on to the time 
when they are discharged from the ship. 

Article 3 of the schedule states that 
the carrier shall be bound before and 
at the beginning of the voyage to exer- 
cise due diligence to make the ship sea- 
worthy; properly man, equip and = sup- 
ply the ship; make the holds, refrigerat- 
ing and cool chambers, and all other 
parts of the ship in which goods are 
carried fit and safe for their reception, 
carriage and preservation, and that, sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article 4, the 
carrier shall properly and carefully load, 
handle, stow, carry, keep, care for the 
discharge of goods carried. 


Paragraph 3 of Article 3 states that, 


after receiving the goods into — his 
charge, the carrier or the master or 
agent of the carrier shall on demand 


of the shipper issue to the shipper a 
bill of lading showing, among other 
things, the loading marks necessary for 
identification of the goods as the same 
are furnished in writing by the shipper 
before the loading of such goods starts, 
providing such marks are stamped or 
otherwise shown clearly upon the goods 
if uncovered or on the cases or cover- 
ings in which such goods are contained, 
in such a manner as should ordinarily 
remain legible until the end of the voy- 
age; either the number of packages or 
pieces or the quantity or weight, as the 
case may be, as furnished in writing by 
the shipper and the apparent order and 
condition of the goods. 


When Carrier Suspects Shipment 


It is provided, however, that no car- 
rier, master or agent of the carrier shall 
be bound to state or show in the bill of 
lading any marks, number, quantity OF 
weight which he has reasonable grounds 
for suspecting not accurately to repre- 
sent the goods actually received of 
which he has had no reasonable means 
of checking. It is declared that such 


a bill shall be prima facie evidence 0! 
the receipt by the carrier of the goods 
as therein described. 

The shipper shall be deemed to have 
guaranteed to the carrier the accuracy 
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of, the time of shipment, of the marks, 
nished by him; and the shipper shall in- 
demnify the carrier against all loss, 
damages and expenses arising or result- 
ing from inaccuracy in such particu- 
lars. The right of the carrier to such 
indemnity shall in no way limit the 
responsibility and liability under the 
contract of carriage of any person other 
than the shipper. 

In the matter of claim for loss the 
law states that unless notice of loss or 
damage and the general nature of the 
loss or damage be given to the car- 
rier or his agent at the port of dis- 
charge before or at the time of the re- 
inoval of the goods into the custody of 
the person entitled to the delivery there- 
of under the contract of carriage, or, if 
the loss or damage be not apparent, 
within three days, such removal shall be 
prima facie evidence of the delivery by 
the carrier of the goods as described in 
the bill of lading. 

Notice in writing need not be given 
if the state of the goods has at the 
time of their receipt been the subject 
of joint survey or inspection. In any 
event the carrier and the ship shall be 
discharged from all liability in respect 
of loss or damage unless suit is brought 
within one vear after delivery of the 
goods or the date when the goods should 
have been delivered. In case of any 
actual or apprehended loss or damage 
the carrier and the receiver shall give 
all possible facilities to each other for 
inspection and tallying the goods. 


Imitation Clauses Void 


Paragraph 8 of Article 3 of the sched 

wle is the pertinent one, which provides 
that any clause, covenant, or agree 
ment in a contract of carri: age, reliev 
ing the carrier or the ship from. liabil 
ity for loss or damage to or in con 
nection with goods arising from negli 
gence, fault or failure in the duties and 
obligations provided in this article, or 
lessening such liabilities otherwise than 
as provided in these rules, shall be null 
and void and of no effect, but a benefit 
of insurance or similar clause shall be 
deemed to be a clause relieving the 
carrier from. lability. 
Article 4 > provides 
carrier nor the = ship 
for loss or damage aris 
ing or resulting from unseaworthiness 
unless caused by want of due diligence 
on the part of the carrier to make the 
ship seaworthy, and to secure that the 
ship is properly manned, equipped and 
supplied, and to make the holds, refrig- 
erating and cool chambers, and all other 
parts of the ship in which goods are 
carried fit and safe for their reception, 
carriage and preservation. Whenever 
loss or damage has resulted from unsea 
worthiness the burden of proving the 
exercise of due diligence shall be on 
the carrier or other person claiming ex 
emption under this section. 

Paragraph 2 provides that neither the 
carrier nor the ship shall be respon- 
sible for loss or damage arising or re 
sulting from act, neglect or default of 
the master, mariner, pilot. or the ser 
vants of the carrier in the navigation 
or in the management of the ship; fire, 


Paragraph 1 of 
that neither the 
shall be liable 


acts 
restraint 
or seizure 


unless caused by actual fault or privity 
of the carrier; perils, damages and ac- 
cidents of the sea or other navigable 
waters; acts of God; acts of war; 


of public enemies; arrest or 
ot princes, rulers, or people, 
under legal process; quarantine restric- 
tions, act or omission of the shipper 
or owner of the. goods, his agent or 
representatives ; 

Strikes or teclaoints, or stoppage or re- 
straint of labor from whatever 
whether partial or general; riots and 
civil commotion; saving or attempting 
to save life or property at sea; wastage 
in bulk or weight or any, other loss 
or damage arising from inherent de- 
fect, quality, or vice of the goods; in- 
sufficiency of packing; insufficiency or 
inadequacy of marks; latent defects not 
discoverable by due diligence; any 
other cause arising without the actual 
fault or privity of the carrier, or with- 
out the fault or neglect of the agent 


cause, 


or servants of the carrier, but the bur- 
den of proof shall be on the person 
claiming the benefit of this exception 
to show that neither the actual fault 
or privity of the carrier nor the fault 
or neglect of the agent or servants of 
the carrier contributed to the loss or 
damage. 


Liability Fixed at £100 a Package 


Article 3 provides that the shipper 
shall not be responsible for loss or dam- 
age sustained by the carrier or the ship 
arising or resulting from any cause 
without the act, fault or neglect of the 
shipper, his agents or servants. 

The remaining paragraphs of Article 4 
cover the usual clauses as to the right 
of the ship to deviate from her pre- 
scribed course for the purpose of sav- 
ing life, or any other reasonable pur- 
pose, limiting the loss on any one pack- 
age to £100 unless previously declared 
and the customary provisions as to the 
shipment of explosives or inflammable 
inaterials. 

Article 5 declares the carrier shall be 
at liberty to surrender wholly or in 
part all or any of his rights and im- 
iunities, or to increase any or all his 
responsibilities and liabilities under the 
rules contained in any of these articles, 
provided such surrender or increase 
shall be embodied in the bill of lading 
issued to the shipper and provides that 
nothing in those rules shall be held to 
prevent the insertion in a bill of lading 
of any lawtul provision regarding gen- 
eral average. 

Article 6 provides that, nothwithstand- 
ing the provision of preceding articles, 
a carrier, master, or his agent, and 
shipper shall in regard to any particu- 
lar goods be at liberty to enter into 
any agreement, in any terms, as to the 
responsibility and liability of the car- 
rier for such goods and as to the rights 
and immunities of the carrier in respect 
of such goods, or his obligation as to 
seaworthiness, so far as this stipulation 
is not contrary to public policy, or the 
care or diligence of his servants or agents 
in regard to the loading, handling, stow- 
age, carriage, custody, care and discharge 
of the goods carried by sea, provided 
that in this case no bill of lading has 
been or shall be issued and that the 
terms agreed shall be embodied in a 
receipt which shall be a non-negotiable 
document and shall be marked as such. 

Any agreement entered into as above 
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shall have full legal effect provided that 
this article shall not apply to ordinary 
commercial shipments made in the ordi- 
nary course of trade, but only to other 
shipments where the character or condi- 
tion of the property to be carried, or the 
circumstances, terms and conditions un- 
der which the carriage is to be per- 
formed are such as reasonably to justify 
a special agreement. 

In the original drafting of this new 
bill various objections were raised by 
the coasting trade, the coal trade and 
part of the timber trade, but these ob- 
jections were overcome in conferences, 
and it is believed that the bill as now 
drawn and passed will have the general 
approval of the shipping and carrying 
trade. 

In fact, one big shipping firm, Furness, 
Withy & Co., have already issued more 
than fifty thousand bills of lading incor- 
porating The Hague rules, which are 
practically similar to those contained in 
the new bill, without a single case of 
litigation or even a dispute as to the 
meaning and construction of the terms. 


EFFECT OF SHELDON’S DEATH 


The death of Charles E. Sheldon, west- 
ern manager of the American of New- 
ark, may have a marked effect on the 
separation situation as he was the Bureau’s 
aggressive and talented leader in that fight. 
The Union representatives feel that his 
passing will weaken his opposition to sep- 
aration considerably. Separation at this 
time is reported to be progressing very 
favorably to the Union companies. Sep- 
tember 1 has been the date set when all 
Union field men are expected to have their 
mixed agencies cleared. Through aggres- 
sive action, because of this limit, and the 
growing realization by the local agents 
that the Union companies intend to force 
the clearance to completion has resulted 
in the general falling of the line by the 
procrastinating agents. 


FOUR- AGENCY RULE. UPHELD 

The four-agency limitation amendment 
to the constitution of the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters has been upheld by the 
mail vote by a substantial majority. The 
record being 106 for to twenty-three 
against. It will be necessary to take up 
only forty-four agencies to comply with 
the new rule and companies and agents are 
allowed until October 21 to make the 
necessary changes. 


] 


LOSE PREMIUMS IN ST. LOUIS 


Union Conmantion: in First Month Under 
New Plan Suffer Reduction 
of Income 


July, the first full month of the Western 
Union’s new regulations for St. Louis, has 
slipped into history, and it is possible to 
a certain extent to measure the results of 
the new plan. It was a poor month for 
some of the Western Union companies. 
A few have held their own or slightly 
increased their St. Louis business. 

The situation is as it was a month ago. 
The larger agencies took steps in advance 
to protect their commission income by 
affiliating with sufficient number of Bureau 
and non-affiliated companies to be certain 
to obtain the largest possible commission 
on every piece of business handled. And 
they have been following that policy rigid- 
ly. Past affiliations were disregarded. The 
rule today with the majority of the agen- 
cies is to get the best commission the 
market affords. 

Of course there are a few agencies that 
have accepted the cut commissions and 
the wiping out of their contingents and 
have moved along as they were prior to 
July 1, but they are beginning to feel 
the effects of their loyalty to the Western 
Union companies. Few if any of them 
made any money on the greater volume of 
their business during July. 

So far as can be ascertained there has 
been no break in the Western Union lines 
although many of the companies have taken 
a lot of punishment in the way of premium 
income loss. However, the higher officials 
have frowned upon St. Louis business for 
several years past, maintaining that they 
have never made money on it, and that 
the less business they do in St. Louis the 
smaller their net losses. tlence the shrink- 
ing of premium income is regarded in the 
same light as it would be in some other 
cities. 

However, it is believed that August will 
bring some sort of change. It is freely 
predicted in well informed circles that at 
the next meeting of the Union a new set 
of commissions, rules and regulations, etc., 
will be formulated for St. Louis. 


AGENTS FOR PEOPLE'S FIRE 
The F. H. Ross Agency has been ap- 
pointed New York City agent for the 
Peoples’ National Fire of Philadelphia. 
several other 


The office also represents 
well known fire companies. 
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Care Should Be Used 
In Selecting Risks 


IMPORTANT TO ‘0 LOSS RATIOS 


Foresight Eliminates Dissatisfaction of 
Applicants and Saves Time and 
Embarrassment to Agent 


Agents and brokers are continually 
being requested by companies that they 
be careful in their selection of business, 
emphasis being placed by the companies 
on the tremendous part the proper selec- 
tion plays in the loss ratios, emphasis 
also being placed on the fact that it is 
to the advantage of the policyholder to 
be msured with an organization conduct- 
ing business at a profit. 

As to what constitutes a weil selected 
risk litthe educational propaganda is ad- 
vanced, and having in mind the #m- 
barrassment that excuses and frequeitly 
the loss of business that results when 
an ayent or broker advises a client, pos- 
sibly a valuable one, that his application 
has been rejected, to say nothing about 
the loss of time resulting to the agent 
that is spent in soliciting the individual, 
it will undoubtedly be of assistance to 
the producers generally to have a knowl- 
edge of some of the reasons for dechua- 
tions on the part of some of the 
companies. 

A perusal of the files of the Royal 
Indemnity discloses. some interesting 
cases in connection with accident and 
health declinations and are reproduced 
herewith as follows: 


Diabetes 

Question: Mr. Prospect is an old 
friend of our office, and recently in talk- 
ing to him regarding accident insurance 
he mentioned that he had formerly car- 
ried an accident policy with an accident 
company and after a claim for diabetes 
the policy was cancelled. Mr. Prospect 
is 55 years of age and is apparently in 
the best of health, and says he feels 
fine. He has had medical treatment and 
apparently all indications of diabetes 
have disappeared. We cannot see 
where the fact that he has suffered 
from diabetes some time in the past 
would in any way affect the accident 
feature of a policy unless he were 
actually the victim of the disease. We 
would like to write a policy on him 
and in our opinion is a good risk. 

Answer: After careful consideration 
of the facts in this case we cannot see 
our way clear of writing this risk. <A 
history of diabetes places a risk in the 
prohibited class as far as personal 
accident insurance is concerned for the 
reason that experience clearly indicates 
that persons who have suffered from 
this trouble are susceptible to blood 
poisoning following wounds or lacer- 
ations. 


Nervous Prostration 

Question: Mr. Prospect was for many 
years insured by a certain company. 
He had a nervous breakdown in Novem- 
ber, 1923, and was confined to the house 
for two weeks, and while so confined 
received a communication from one of 
his relatives inviting him to go with him 
to South America on a business trip, 
which he did. The company paid him 
for total disabiliity from November, 1923, 
to March 1924, and partial disability for 
two weeks or so longer. Later Mr. 
Prospect obtained a life insurance policy. 
He is back on the job and we see no 
reason why he is not an insurable risk. 

Answer: Are declining this risk on 
account of the physical history of the 
applicant together with his age. The 
history as taken from the claim files 
of the company he had been insured 
with were: Three claims caused by La 


Grippe, Ne rvous prostration and Neuras- 
thenia. 


Extension Claim Experience 
We are enclosing applica- 


Question: 


tion of Mr. Prospect together with 
medical examination. We did not issue 
this policy because he just collected a 
claim under a policy in another com- 
pany. We consider the applicant a first- 
class risk, but in view of his recent 
illness we are seeking your advices. 

Answer: This risk shows an extensive 
claim experience, the claim files showing 
numerous claims iin the last few years, 
chronic bronchitis and = sinusitis being 
among the causes. This risk is one that 
cannot be accepted owing to the exten- 
sive claim history. 

Weak Eyes 

Question: We have received an ap 
plication from Mr. Prospect for acciaent 
and health insurance in which connection 
it is understood that you declined to 
issue a policy to him in 1919, 

Answer: It will be impossible to issue 
a policy to Mr. Prospect due to the 
fact that he has weak eyes, and the fact 
that this condition has existed for several 
years. 

Environment 

Question: We are enclosing a report 
in regard to Mr. Prospect’s application. 
Several months ago the agent who wrote 
this case desired my meeting this appli- 
cant and | called and had an interview 
with him in reference to a disability 
policy and I find the report is not very 
encouraging. I do not fully agree with 
the report. They state that Mr. Pros- 
pect is a Hebrew, but in my opinion he 
is either an Armenian or Austrian. 
His place of business is in a very poor 
section very close to several large 
hotels, and naturally, a place in this lo- 
cation would come in contact with the 
transit clement of that part of the city. 
It appears to me, being as busy as he 
seems to be, his time is taken upon en- 
tirely in conducting affairs of his busi- 
ness. In the report it is stated that 
liquor is brought there and drunk by 
patrons. You will agree with me that 
this condition is the same in a large 
number of hotels and [ cannot see that 
this has any great bearing in the matter. 

Answer: In view of the environment 
and associates of this prospect, together 
with the question of liquor selling we do 
not believe this a desirable risk to accept 
for accident and health insurance and 
under the circumstances cannot issue 
any form of insurance to this gentle- 
man. 

Pleurisy 

Question: We beg to inquire if you 
would consider writing this policy pro- 
vided the assured accepted an endorse- 
nient to the policy eliminating any 
liability on the company’s part from ill- 
ness on account of pleurisy. 

Answer: We believe your suggestion 
regarding rider would be of no bene- 
fit as we are not afraid of pleurisy as 
much as we are of something more 
serious. We cannot write this line for 
health insurance, but it will be in order 
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Organized Labor to Oppose 
M. J. Kennedy for Re-election 
It has been learned that organized 
labor in New York State will refuse to 
endorse State Senator Martin J. Ken- 
nedy, 154 E. 91st St., 18th S. D., for re- 
election at the September primaries. 
The fight on Senator Kennedy was 
started because of his refusal to vote 
for the compulsory State Fund bill at 
the recent session of the legislature. 
Opposing Senator’ Kennedy at the 
election will be Joseph E. Duffy. Mr. 
Duffy is a member of the Tile Layers 
Union and is active in labor unions. 
He was formerly a member of the 
executive council of this union. 
Among other senators that organized 
labor will oppose are: John A. Hastings, 
of the Seventh Senatorial District, Kings 
County; Dr. William L. Love, of the 
Kighth, Kings County; Elwood M. Rabe- 
nold, of the Thirteenth, N. Y. County; 
Mark W. Allen, of the Twenty-fourth, 
Richmond County, and Michael R. Rei- 
burn, of the Twelfth, N. Y. County. 


ISSUES NEW POLICY 

The United States National Life & 
Casualty, of Chicago, has issued a new 
policy called the Popular Disability Pol- 
icy which is of immediate benefit from 
the date of issue for illness as well as 
for accident. The policy holder has the 
option of paying the premiums in annual, 
semi-annual, quarterly or monthly in- 
stallments, without added cost. This 
policy differs from most monthly policies 
in that there is no policy fee charged, 
and from the commercial policy in that 
it can be sold on the monthly premium 
payment basis. 





to write accident insurance only if same 
is desired. 
Nepritis 

Wuestion: We are enclosing an ap- 
plication for accident insurance for Mr. 
Prospect. We understand you have 
had some claim experience. Kindly ad- 
vise. 

Answer: This prospect was disabled 
for several months on account of neuri- 
tis and a general neurasthenia. A man 
an acceptable accident insurance risk as 
who is in such a condition would not be 
a minor injury might result in serious 
disability owing to the physical condi- 
tion. 
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Jarvis W. Mason of 
American Surety Dies 


WAS LONG IN BONDING FIELD 


President, Board of Trade of German- 
American Commerce, Inc.; In 
Sixty-first Year 


Jarvis Woolverton Mason, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Surety, and well 
known figure to the insurance fraternity 
and to the public throughout the coun- 
try as well on account of his many in- 
teresting talks over the radio, died Tues- 
day at the age of sixty-one, following a 
brief illness. 

Mr. Mason was also president of the 
Board of Trade for German-American 
Commerce, Inc., and a member of the 
New York State Board of Examiners of 
Certified Public Accountants and a mem- 
ber of a large number of clubs. 

He was born August 12, 1863, and was 
graduated from New York University 
with a degree of LL. B. in 1884. He 
received the degree of C. P. A. from 
the University of the State of New York 
in 1901. In 1885 he was admitted to 
the bar and practiced law in the State 
of New York and in the county of West- 
chester until 1892, when he became assist- 
ant to the solicitor of the American 
Surety Company. He was promoted to 
assistant general solicitor in 1895; trans- 
ferred to the credit department and ap- 
pointed manager of the credit depart- 
ment in 1910; elected vice-president and 
assigned to the underwriting committee 
in 1910; placed in charge of the foreign 
department in 1915 


Eser Wins Maryland’s 
Letter Writing Contest 


The letter writing contest held by 
I. Highlands Burns, president of the 
Maryland Casualty, was won by George 
W. ser, of the auditing division at the 
company’s home office. Bryan G. Dancy, 
of the home office liability department 
won second prize; Joseph B. Jacobi, of 
the home office development division, the 
third; Laurence H. Phister, president otf 
the Phister Insurance Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., the fourth prize, and L. W. Gibbs, 
of the Ashton-Jenkins Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, the fifth. The contest was 
conducted from January through June 
and was for the purpose of stimulating 
good letter writing in the company. 
Under the rules of the contest the 
writers had to write on some phase of 
the company’s business. 








COMPLETING RADIO STATION 


Walter G. Cowles, vice-president of 
the Travelers Insurance Co., who is 
supervising the construction of the com- 
pany’s radio broadcasting station, an- 
ticipates that the station will be fully 
equipped and ready for use in the early 
part of October. The station will broad- 
cast information of safety first, first 
aid, dietary, business hints and home 
hygiene character. 





B. T. BRENT PROMOTED 
Bartlett T. Brent, chief clerk of the 
casualty group of the Travelers, has been 
promoted to assistant to Assistant Sec- 
retary Daniel A. Read. 
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Experience Rating 
Compensation Risks 


DISCUSSED BY C. W. HOBBS 


Former Insurance Commissioner Shows 
Its Importance In Talk at Seattle 
Convention Last Friday 


In an address delivered on August 1 
at the fifty-fifth session of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
that was held last week at Seattle, 
Wash., Clarence W. Hobbs, former in- 
surance commissioner of Massachusctts 
and now representative of the Nationa! 
Council on Compensation Insurance, 
discussed experience rating in com- 
pensation insurance. 

In commenting upon experience rating 
as a relatively recent addition to what 
is commonly recognized as sound under- 
writing practice, Mr. Hobbs stated: 

“Experience rating has been developed 
in employers liability insurance as well 
as in compensation insurance eS; as a 
result of the difficulty experie:.ced in 
making classifications of risks for rate- 
making purposes, the risks presenting 
so wide a variation of hazards that the 
making of classifications contains risks 
essentially similar in hazard, and the 
production of class rates reflecting with 
reasonable closeness the inherent hazard 
of each risk irf the class became impos- 
sible, and the necessity apparent of in- 
troducing some method of modifying 
the class rate to fit the hazard of the 
single risk. 

“For some time it was regarded by 
actuaries as contrary to sound insur- 
ance theory, and looked upon by cer- 
tain insurance departments with distrust, 
not only for theoretical reasons, but 
hecause of uncertainty as to the pur- 
}oses and the practical consequences in- 
volved in its application. The necessity, 
iiowever, remained, and about the year 
1918 a thorough and painstaking inves- 
tigation by the actuarial section of the 
National Reference Committee (one of 
ihe predecessors of the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance), by Pro- 
fessor A. W. Whitney and by G. F. 
Michelbacher, established conclusively 
that experience rating had a real func- 
tion and met a real need; that it was 
justified in theory and capable of being 
put on a sound actuarial basis. Since 
that time its place in compensation in- 
surance has been relatively secure, and 
its use acquiesced in very generally alike 
by insurance departments, underwriters 
and policy holders. From time to time 
however, objections are still raised. 


Feasible for Certain Classes 


“It may be stated in the beginning, 
as is pointed out by Professor Whitney, 
that only in certain types of insurance 
can there be a problem of experience 
rating. Where the casualty insured 
against is such that it can happen to the 
single risk but once, as in life insur- 
ance, or where its occurrence is rare 
and highly fortuitous as in fire insur- 
ance, then the experience of the single 
risk has no significance in determining 
the hazard on that risk. To determine 
the hazard on the basis of experience, 
it is necessary to refer to the experience 
of a great number of risks essentially 
similar, and identify the hazard of the 
single risk with the hazard of the class. 

“Compensation Insurance, Employers 
Liability and a few other types of in- 
surance present, however, a very differ- 
ent situation. - Here the single risk is 
not an individual, but a group, and the 
single policy insures against casualties 
or the results of casualties sustained by 
any individual comprised by the group. 
A succession of casualties under a single 
policy is not only possible but antici- 
pated. Moreover the group is dis- 
tinguished and defined from the rest 
of the community by reason of a com 
mon employment, and this employment 
entails working ‘conditions and environ- 
ment usually very different from condi- 
tions prevailing in the community at 
at large, not infrequently notably dif- 
ferent from conditions prevailing in 


other employments of the same general 
sort. In a way, therefore, the single 
policy covers, not a single risk, but a 
class of risks. 

“Usually, of course, the experience of 
the group covered by a single policy 
will not be adequate to determine the 
hazard. The method familiar to rate- 
makers is to attempt to classify risks 
so as to supplement the risk experience 
with the experience of other risks 
essentially similar. In risks of this na- 
ture, however, classification involves 
formidable difficulties. The risks are in 
the main industrial or mercantile units, 
presenting a bewildering dissimilarity 
not only in the gener ral nature of their 
activities, but in size, 
methods and _ processes, number and 
character of employees, and in character 
of management. 

“The first attempt to meet the situa- 
tion was by multiplying classifications, 
with the result that the manual became 
long and cumbrous, with the distinctions 
between class and class becoming 
more and more obscure: and with 
the further result that the business 
comprehended by many classes was so 
small as to afford a volume of exposure 
utterly inadequate for rate-making pur- 
poses. It was therefore necessary to 
halt the process, to simplify the manual 
by reducing the number of classes and 
to seek out new methods of adapting 
the class rate to the hazard of the 
single risk 

Limitations 

“Schedule rating has distinct limita- 
tions. It covers only certain definite 
elements affecting the hazard: and 
leaves unreached and indeed unreach- 
able, many elements having a distinct 
effect on the hazard, such as, for in- 
stance, the morale of the employees or 
the character of the employer. Its func- 
tion is important, and for small risks is 
the only practicable method of adjusting 
manual rates. In the larger risks, it 
is not sufficient to produce a reasonably 
complete equation of the relation be- 
tween hazard and rate. 

“To meet this definciency there is, as 
has been seen, the possibility of taking 
into account the risk’s own experience. 
This may not be sufficient to establish 
a rate for the risk: but has always a 
certain relevancy and will, time and 
again, be sufficient to establish beyond 
peradventure of doubt, not only that the 
risk experience differs from the class 
experience, but that this difference is 
not merely fortuitous but indicates that 
the risk is in point of hazard better or 
worse than the class. A modification of 
manual rates based on this experience 
reflects not a = priori assumption, but 
tangible evidence: and once it is shown 
that the weight to be given this evidence 
and the effect it should have in modify- 
ing the manual rate can be computed 
with a fair degree of certainty and in 
accord with sound actuarial princiiple, 
then the desirability of its use becomes 
reasonably clear. 

Eligibility Rules 

“Not all risks are subject to exper- 
ience rating. As has been indicated, 
if a risk is large enough it will be prac- 
ticable to give full credibility to its own 
experience and determine the rate there- 
cn. The weight that can be given to 
the risk’s own experience diminishes as 
the experience diminishes, and in a 
small risk becomes so small as to pro- 
duce very slight modifications in the 
manual rate. Inasmuch as the collection 
of experience and the making of the 
rating involves some time and expense, 
it is customary to establish a certain 
point below which risks shall not be 
experience rated, the result not being 
sufficient to justify the expense. 

“Under the present Council Plan a 
risk to qualify for experience rating 
must have produced during the last two 
years of the experience period a payroll 
sufficient to yield at manual rates a 
payroll of $600. The limit in New Jersey 
is about the same, in New York slightly 
greater, in Massachusetts materially 
lower. None of the limits are, however, 
very high, nor materially higher than 
those used in 1920. 
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Abuses In Window 
Cleaning Line Found 


N. Y. RATING BOARD ACTS 





Calls Attention of Companies to Viola- 
tions; Payroll Hidden by Assured; 
Misclassify Risks 
Among the more serious hazards cov- 
ered under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act is that of window cleaning in 
New York City and because the risks 
carry high rates a tendency has been 
developed by the assured to hide the 
payroll for this operation. An extensive 
investigation of the window cleaning in- 
dustry by the Compensation Inspection 
soard of New York, has brought 
to light certain insurance practices need- 
ing reforms, with the result that. the 
Board has issued a notice to the com- 

panies to the following effect: 
1. “The practice of combining under 
one policy two or more individuals op- 


erating as a copartnership under one 
or more trade names. 

“It appears that a number of policies 
that have been issued covering window 
cleaning risks include under the em- 
ployer’s title a list of individuals operat- 
ing under several trade names, all such 


rating 


“All risks which qualify must be ex- 
perience rated. One of the objections to 
some ol the earlier plans was that they 
were applied only when the applications 
resulted in a credit: experience debits 
being practically unknown: and _ this 
result is very apt to be forced by com- 
petition unless the application of the 
plan is compulsory, and also be it said, 
unless proper machinery exists to en- 
force the application.” 

Necessity of Plan 


After commenting upon the ex- 
perience period, the collection of ex- 
perience data and how the data are 
handled, Mr. Hobbs concluded his dis- 
cussion with a reference to the state- 
ment that the experience rating plan is 
unnecessary as follows: 

“It has been assumed that it is de- 
sirable that the rate be nicely adjusted 
to the hazard of the risk, and I have 
endeavored to set forth some of the 
reasons why this is true from a purely 
practical standpoint. It may alse be 
argued from the standpoint of public 
policy that it is important that the risk 
prolific in accidents and the risk which 
is successful in preventing accidents 
should receive rates proportioned closely 
to their respective merits. The welfare 
of the employee demands that the care- 
ful employer receive proper considera- 
tion, the reckless employer proper penal- 
ties. To be sure rate diifferentials can 
never supply the place of a proper polic- 
ing, but mav serve as a_ valuable 
auxiliary. 

“Tt has been shown that classification 
of risks cannot entirely accomplish the 
desired purpose, for the classification 
cannot go beyond the general charac- 
teristics of the business. Schedule rat- 
ing covers a part of the field, and serves 
a very useful and valuable purpose, and 
in case of small risks furnishes the only 
practicable method. To supplement the 
general purposes of classification and 
schedule rating, and to take cognizance 
of conditions which they cannot reach, 
but which nevertheless have an impor- 
tant bearing on the hazard is the func- 
tion of and reason for experience rating. 
It is not a perfect device, and is capable 
of improvement. It is possibly suscep- 
tible to misuse, and if so, should be 
further safeguarded. It is doubtless 
more mechanical than the making of 
an allowance predicated solely on under- 
writing judgment, where this is per- 
mitted by law, but on the other hand is 
more uniform and less likely to be per- 
verted to the uses of unfair competition 
Hence it fills an important and useful 
piace, nor does it appear that the ends 
it serves could be as well accomplished 
hy any other means.” 


individuals sdheaihiae. themselves to be 
transacting business as copartners. The 
fact that several trade names have been 
used and that the business has been 
conducted from several locations has 
created an impression in the minds of 
those charged with rate administration 
in this state that the arrangements by 
which the copartnership has been ef- 
fected was questionable and designed 
as a subterfuge to avoid the payment of 
a minimum premium by each concern 
operating under a particular trade name. 

“The committee ruled that it is proper 
for a company to insure under one policy 
two or more individuals operating under 
one or more trade names provided all 
of them constitute a single copartnership, 
but that each copartnership must be 
covered under a separate policy of in- 
surance; that it is the duty of the com- 
pany and not of the Board to investi- 
gate each case with respect to the 
questionn as to whether all of the names 
submitted constitute a single copartner- 
ship, the Board reserving to itself the 
right to question and criticize any policy 
which on its face appears to be im- 
properly written. 

Argument of Payroll 

2. “The practice of assigning win 
dow cleaning payroll to other classifica- 
tions such as house cleaning and vacuum 
cleaning. 

“It has been charged that in several 
instances window cleaning payroll has 
been assigned in part to other classifica- 
tions as a competitive method for re- 
ducing the premium. In order to avoid 
improper practices with respect to 
division of payroll the companies are 
directed to observe the following rule: 
Classification 9014 ‘Buildings operation 
(contractors )—all employees engaged in 
care, custody and maintenance’ of 
premises’ and related classifications such 
as 9010 ‘Vacuum Cleaning’ must not be 
used to cover all operations of con- 
tractors whose sole or principal business 
is window cleaning, and are not available 
for division of payroll to such con- 
tractors unless they maintain separate 
crews for the operations contemplated 
by such classifications. In every instance 
where it is proposed to assign payroll of 
window cleaning employers to any one 
of these classifications investigation 
should be made to ascertain whether 
there is a separate crew employed for 
such work with separate payroll records. 

3. “The practice of collecting a frac 
tion of the minimum premium where the 
policy is issued for a short term. 

‘This practice is in direct violation 
of the manual rule which defines the 
minimum premium as an expression of 
the lowest premium amount for which 
a single risk can be written and carried 
for any period not exceeding one year. 
The full minimum premium must be col 
jected in every case regardless’ of 
whether the policy runs for a short term 
or for a full annual term. 

4. “The practice of collecting a mini 
mum premium in installments. 

“This practice is wrong. The full 
minimum premium must be collected 
by the company when the policy is is- 
sued. 


Collecting Advance Deposits 

5. “The practice of collecting an ad 
vance deposit premium less than the 
minimum premium. 

“This practice is wrong. The mini 
mum premium is the lowest amount that 
must be collected at the time the policy 
is issued. 


C. M. ABBOTT APPOINTED 
The American Employers, of Boston, 
has appointed C. M. Abbott as district 
manager for the Middle Western ter 
ritory of the company with headquarters 
at Detroit. The appointment took effect 


August 1. Mr. Abbott is a_ veteran 


surety man, having been for many years 
an officer of the old Federal Surety ot 
Indianapolis, later going with the Na 
tional Surety He was at one time 


manager of the surety department of 
the Northwestern Casualty & Surety, 
later becoming connected with the Fed- 
eral Surety of Davenport. 
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Views of Federation 
On State Monopoly 


STATE QUESTION FOR LABOR 


Position of Insurance Organization On 
Compensation Printed in Trades 
Council Publication 


Phe Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York, 
labor should at 


feeling that organized 


least know there are 


two sides to the question of monopoly 
compensation by State 
Funds has set forth its stand 
on the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
in the official publication of the Central 
Labor Council of Greater 
New York and Vicinity, an organization 
comprised of labor unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Phe Insurance Federation states in 
this publication that it believes that the 
injured worker is best served under the 
present law which provides: That: the 
employer must guarantee compensation 
to his injured employes: 1. He may in 
ure in any licensed insurance company, 
or 2. He may insure in the State Iund, 
or 3. He may pay the compensation 
himself provided he satishes the State of 
his ability to do so. 

Phe Insurance Federation states it is 
unalterably opposed to State monopoly 
in business of any kind. It believes that 
competition is the life of any business; 
that competition is the one and only 
thing which stimulates good service, 
and that without competition prompt 
and just treatment of injured employes 
is impossible. The Federation further 
tates that it deplores the constant effort 
to enact legislation which has for its pur 
pose the creation of a State monopoly 
of workmen's compensation insurance, 
and concludes with the statement that 
experience has proven that such a 
monopoly would certainly afford no ad 
vantage to injured workers. 


Gives Plain Talk 


In this publication of the Central 
Trades & Labor Council is also an article 
prepared by the Insurance Federation 
which is prepared in the form of a 
plain talk about the workmen’s com 
pensation law. It reads as follows: 

“We of the Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York believe that all 
the hubbub that has arisen over work 
men's compensation legislation has been 
due to misunderstanding. 

“Those who are urging the bills now 
pending in Albany to give the State In 
surance Fund a monopoly of workmen’s 
compensation in New York contend that 
it is wrong for insurance companies to 
profit from the misfortunes of the work- 
ing people. 

“How unreasonable is that contention! 
The physician renders his be neficent 
services for gain, Similarly the insur- 
ance companies render a service for the 
relief and prevention of misfortunes. 
They do their utmost to reduce accidents. 


of workmen's 
Insurance 


Trades & 


They employ the most expert safety 
engineers available, and constantly 
study means to safeguard the wage 


workers they insure. And they do their 
utmost to alleviate the consequences of 
accidents. They rush first aid to the in- 
jured, they employ the most competent 
physicians and surgeons, and they bring 
into play all the up-to-date appliances 
known to medical science. And they 
make every effort to push the investiga 
tion and payment of all claims. 

“Could the State do all this as ef- 
ficiently as private companies, spurred to 
emulation through competition? Experi- 
ence amply demonstrates the contrary. 


Competition Is Wholesome 


“We are not opposed to competitive 
state fund imsurance. Competition is 
wholesome. What we are opposed to is 
a monopoly. For a monopoly would be 
bad—bad for us, for the public, and 
above all for the working people. 

“There exists among labor a not un- 
natural prejudice against insurance com- 
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panies. That prejudice is the aftermath 
of conditions under the old employers’ 
liability laws, when the companies were 
paid by the employers to defend the lat 
ter against their employes. The em 
ployers were then liable only for injuries 
due to their faults, occurring without 
contributory fault by the injured) per 
sons—in other words, for only a small 
proportion of injuries. But nearly every 
seriously injured workmen naturally felt 
that his emplover owed him some relief, 
the question of fault was generally un- 
certain and the amount of damages was 
never fixed. Consequently every claim 
was a controversy to be settled only by 
unsatisfactory compromise or distressful 
litigation, for which the insurance com 
panies were blamed. 

“We of the insurance profession were 
among the first to appreciate the serious 
ress of the injustices and abuses under 
those old laws and to advocate a change 
to the compensation law. 

“Now that we have the compensation 
law, conditions are radically different. 
Employers are no longer insured against 
their employes, but the employes them- 
selves are the insured. The compensa- 
tion is definite and certain. Com- 
promises or ‘forced settlements’ are im- 
possible. The law is being construed 
liberally. And honest claimants are be 
ing given the benefit of every reasonable 
doubt. All compensation payments must 


be approved by the Industrial Commis 
sion appointed by the State. 

“Every accident is now being investi 
gated promptly after notice, and in over 
97 cases out of 100° compensation 
payments are begun promptly thereafter, 
without anything in the nature of a dis 
pute. And in less than five cases in a 
thousand is there an appeal to the courts. 
No case is ever contested or appealed 
for purposes of delay’ or of forcing 
a compromise ; for no compromise 1s 
valid and the penalties for unsuccessful 
contests and appeals are prohibitive. 
The records of the Department of Labor 
show that never has such a multitude 
of claims, involving such large amounts 
of money, been settled so promptly and 
with such a small proportion of dis 
putes as are the claims for compensation 
in New York. 

Denies Discrimination 


“It is not true, as is sometimes 
charged, that insurance companies cause 
employers to discriminate against the 
partially disabled and men with large 
families. We do not inquire into the 
marital conditions of the workmen we 
insure. If we did, we would be inclined 
to favor family men as better risks than 
the foot-loose and irresponsible. And 
as to the partially disabled, the New 
York compensation law contains special 
provisions relieving employers from the 
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extra risks that would be incurred by 
employing them. So far from discrimi 
nating against the partially disabled, our 
policy is to favor them and urge their 
re-employment. 

“We bespeak the co-operation of or- 
ganized labor in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the compensation law——in seeing 
to it that every injured workman gets 
the very last penny that is coming to 
him and gets it just as soon as it is 
due. Understand that an injured work- 
man is the clhent of the company that 
insures him compensation and that the 
local agent of that company will aid 
him to obtain his rights. 

“Don't knock us. Co-operate with us. 
And then you can hold us responsible 
for results.” 


APPOINTED CHIEF SURGEON 


A. D. Lazenby Heads Medical Staff 
of Maryland Casualty; Large Staff 
Maintained by Company 


Dr. A. D. Lazenby has been appointed 
(lief Surgeon of the Maryland Casualty. 
Dr. Lazenby was graduated from the 
University of Maryland and following 
his graduation served as resident 
physician in St. Agnes’ Hospital, Balti- 
more, At the outbreak of the war, he 
entered the Medical Corps of the Army, 
vraduating in November, 1917, from the 
Army Medical School in’ Washington. 
He then took a post-graduate course 
in orthopedic and reconstruction surgery. 

He served as captain in the Recon 
struction Division of the Army until 
June, 1919.) Following this, he was as- 
sistant surgeon in the Wheatland Hos 
pital, Wheatland, Wyoming, until May, 
1920, when he returned to Baltimore 
where he engaged in private practice 
until he became associated with the 
Maryland Casualty Company in April, 
1921. 

The Maryland Casualty was one of the 
pioneers in the use of clinics for the 
treatment of its assured, opening its first 
clinic in’ New York, December, 1920. 
Clinics were opened in Baltimore in June, 
1922; Philadelphia, November, 1922, and 
in Atlanta, January, 1923. 

The medical department carries on a 
close supervision of the medical aspect 
of its compensation and liability claims, 
the accident and health department, the 
physical examination of all applicants 
for employment in the company, the 
treatment of minor non-disabling | ill- 
nesses and injuries which take place in 
the office, general supervision of the 
sanitary conditions and the health of 
the food handlers in’ the company’s 
cafeteria, and sanitation in the whole 
office in general. 

The company has a staff of approxi- 
mately 3,000 physicians who work for it 
in various parts of the United States, all 
of whom are under the direction of the 
Home Office Medical Department. 


COAL MINE ACCIDENTS 


Accidents at coal mines in the United 
States during June, 1924, resulted in the 
death of 161 men according to reports 
made by State mine inspectors to the 
Interior Department, through the Bu- 
reau of Mines. The output of coal dur- 
ing the month was 38,151,000 tons, the 
fatality rate being 4.22 deaths per mil- 
lion tons of coal mined, as compared 
with 3.73 for June last year and an 
average fatality rate of 4.22 for the 
month of June during the 10-year period 
1913-1923. For anthracite mines alone 
the number of fatalities in June, 1924, 
was 53, the fatality rate being 6.88 per 
million tons, as compared with 6.00 for 
the same month last year and 7.06 for 
June during the 10-year period. For 
bituminous mines alone the June rate 
for 1924 was 3.55 per million tons, as 
against 3.30 for June last year and 3.68 
average for June during the 10 years. 


Records of the Bureau of Mines cov- 
ering the first six months of 1924 show 
that 1,302 men lost their lives in accti- 
dents at coal mines during that pe riod. 
Of this number, 1,049 men were killed 
at bituminous mines and 253 at anthra- 
cite mines, 
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Best’s Casualty 
Reports Now Out 


MANY INTERESTING FIGURES 


Stock and Mutual Premiums and Losses 
For All Lines Compared; Burglary 
Ratios Given 


The 1924 edition of Best’s Insurance 
Reports, casualty and miscellaneous is 
being sent this week to subscribers. It 
covers the American and foreign stock 
compauies and American mutuals, recip- 
rocals, state funds and assessment as- 
sociations doing all kinds of business ex- 
cept fire and allied lines, marine and life 
insurance in the United States and 
Canada. 

Among the tabulated company figures 
that are most interesting are the com- 
parative figures of all the lines of busi- 
ness written by stock companies and 
mutuals in 1923 and which through the 
courtesy of the Alfred M. Best Co., 
Inc., are reproduced herewith in part 
as follows: 

Losses 
and Claim Loss 


Premiums Expense Ratio 


Accident & stock $85,676,956 $41,463,047 48.4 


Health mutual 9,463,567 5,749,564 60.8 
Auto & Teams stock 35,882,165 21,472,776 59.2 
P.D. & C. mutual 2,314,167 1,052,772 45.5 
Liability stock 123,933,062 59,543,571 48.0 
& Theft mutual 8,334,951 2,981,095 35.8 
Plate stock 15,619,550 6,569,080 42.1 
Glass mutual 355,831 151,349 42.5 
Steam stock 5,986,874 870,440 14.6 
Boiler mutual 165,107 1,194 07 
Wkmns stock 105,813,599 77,255,332 73.0 
Comp mutual 35,042,555 23,082,813 65.9 


A table of comparative figures for the 
ten year period, 1914 to 1923, shows that 
the total premiums for all lines written 
by the stock companies was $3,028,257, 
510. Losses and claim expenses amounted 
to $1,407,258,163. The loss ratio for this 
period being 46.5. The mutual figures 
for all lines for this ten year period 
were as follows: Premiums, $192,589, 
177: losses and claim expenses, $95,530,- 
531; loss ratio, 49.6. 


Of particular interest at the present 
time are the burglary and theft figures 
of all the companies for the 1923 period. 
They are as follows: 


Losses and 








Claim 

Ex- Loss 

Premiums penses Ratio 

Reina C: BS). cccicxcc $1,671,483 $621,561 37.2 
INOSS GSS viiccncnves 15,135 6,153 40.7 
AMer,: EMP evescces 62,212 9,326 15.0 

Rimete Ros icscccesens 9,446 15,674 165.9 
Amer. Surety ......... 767,555 195,915 25.5 
ColamibtaC,. swsccsees 206,842 91,933 44.4 
COMM, CRs cccusasccenss 149,655 37,869 = 25.3 
Cont. Case c. csccacccces 243,565 107,560 44.2 
Bagle Ta, ceicsccccss 107,835 30,172 28.0 
Bite ate <ocedcuvns 1,781 5,862 329.0 
Binps Eadape  sscvieses 636,691 325,701 51.2 
European Gen. Re... 1,690,887 640,812 37.9 
Fed. Surety 27,433 12,698 46.3 
Fid. & Cas. 1,287,101 563,814 43.8 
Bid. 4 Dep: 2.20.0. 749,310 381,896 51.0 
Gene AGG cs xiiceeses 211,514 119,188 56.3 
Gem ©. @ Se cciasxs 8,921 6,149 68.9 
Get Tein eccciws bax 37,463 173,044 461.9 
Care COM. cseaiieccs 60,231 24,119 40.1 
GIObe TG... ccsiicccccs 1,118,583 379,857 34.0 
Hartford Acc. ...... 1,135,608 443,156 39.0 
Ind. Ins. of N. A.... 344,639 110,151 32.0 
Independence ........ 210,829 32,349 15.3 
WOperNENte: ©. kecvicesn —ccunnwes 394 wen 
London Lane. Ind. .... 95,158 35,727 37.5 
London G. & A...... 484,471 236,729 48.9 
Miors. Bia ..cccsce 9,907 4.991 50.4 
eee 1,373,603 609,197 44.4 
Mass Bonding ........ 455,234 241,882 53.1 
Metro: Cass. ccesiccce 10,202 250 2.4 
at.. BORGES hvcnccsiess 2,719,385 1,402,106 51.6 
N. Amsterdam C. .... 626,377 257,554 37.9 
Rie a. Gre... 420,175 151,751 36.1 
| Se ies 604,351 194,827. 32.2 
Py MBs ececdewns 113,179 53,470 47.2 

Oe ceecs 743,944 353,724 47.5 

Pe re ras 382,194 196,105 51.3 
i a 64,043 27,444 42.9 
ROwal Wide x cccicecsoss 907 ,045 482,213 53.2 
Stet: SOEs c.ciccesas 40,704 37,057. 91.6 
Sy FRG icwcauecdees 125,620 12,305 9.8 
Travelers Ind. ........ 2,025,077 882,426 43.6 
O05, a 438,151 195,236 44.6 
SS oO Sere 238,626 109,348 = 45.8 
Uh Sie he Oe Geo a es 1,920,579 752,699 39.2 
Weatern Si iccsccerac 1,277 249 «19.5 
ae | 64,043 27,444 = 32.9 
Totals .......0000+.$24,537,040 -$10;575.478 4321 


The Royal Indemnity has appointed 
I‘llis, Smith & Co., Dallas, Texas, as 
general agents for fidelity and surety 
bonds. 


The Continental Casualty has ap 
pointed the McKinney-Lantz Co., of Des 
Moines, Towa, as general agents. 



































Collision, 
Burglary. 


tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


ility, 
Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


Liability. 


Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Damage, Theatre, 
Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 





The LONDON urites: 


Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Electrical Machinery Breakage, Eleva- 
tor Elevator Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


Genera] Liability, Golf and Game, 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Manufacturers’ Liability, Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 
Liab’ 


Teams’ Liability, Teams Property 
t. 


Conducted For tnsurance People 
By Insurance People 








Interesting Session 
Promised Next Month 


AT UNDERWRITERS 


Accident and Health Men to Hear Im- 
portant Subjects Discussed By 
Several Prominent Men 


MEETING 


The meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference that is to be 
held in September promises to be a most 
interesting affair. 

George Brown, member of the Michi 
van Legislature and chairman of the 
publicity committee, Michigan Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, will open the 
program Monday forenoon, September 
Sth, with a talk on “Legislation and 
Vublicity.”. Mr. Brown is a well-known 
Detroit insurance man and is an en 
thusiastic speaker. 

“Present-Day Underwriting Practices” 
is the subject of a paper to be given by 
Vice-President I. M. Feffer of the 
Mutual Life of Tllinois. 

The convention will hear something 
unusual when T. W. LeQuatte, manager 
of Sales and Service, Potts-Turnbull Co., 
Chicago, and former official and member 
of the executive committee, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, reads a 
paper on “A> Dual Obligation.” 





APPOINT AGENTS 
The Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
has appointed Carl F. Redding at 
Centerville, lowa, and A. J. Fransistine 
at West De Pere, Wis., as general agents 
for all lines. 


ENTERS NEW BUILDING 
The Monarch Accident, of Springfield, 
Mass., on August 1 moved into a new 
home office building which it built as a 
result of increased business. The new 
building is located on Maple street, 
Springfield. 


JOINS U. S. F. & G. 

Walter F. Martin has become identified 
with the New York office of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty as a special 
representative, 


Round table conferences will be held 
on the following subjects: 1—“Is active 
co-operation of insurance organizations 
to change public impressions a neces- 
sity?” W. W.. Dark, presiding. 2 
“The growth and development of elimi 
nation periods.” 3—“How can the termi 
nation of policies at ages 60-70 be 
handled to the best advantage?” M. W. 
Hobart, presiding. 4—“Sub-standard 
risks.” 
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Step-ladders, Too 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


United States Manager 


UTOMOBILE accidents are spectacular and the newspapers devote 


But don’t let any prospects get the 
notion that because they don’t ride in automobiles they don’t need accident 


Autemobile accidents account for a lot of claims—over a quarter of all claims, we 
believe the statistics show. 


Just the same the person who keeps out of automobiles shouldn’t be allowed to forget 
that a lot of accidents occurred before “gasoline wagons” came into such general use. 


Step-ladders, you know, have accounted for many accidents. So have golf courses, 
fishing, tramping, cellar stairs and what not. 


Those who walk need “London” accident insurance protection just as much as those 
who ride. If you are not familiar with our accident contracts we'd be pleased to tell you 


C. M. BERGER 
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Arbitration ae 


(Continued from page 1) 
case before withdrawing from the arbitra 
tion or submission which, obviously, was 
most unfair and gave no encouragement to 
uch proceedings. To remedy this situa- 
tion the Arbitration Law was enacted in 
1920 
Effect of Enactment 
“This law for arbitra- 


made agreement 


tions, and submissions, binding and effective 
in the following manner: 

“First: It repealed Section 2383 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure referred to above 
(Section 1466 of the Civil Practice Act), 
and also Sections 2384 and 2385 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure (Sections 1467 


and 1468 of the Civil Practice Act). 
“Second: It provided that Sections 2365 


to 2386, both inclusive, of the Code of 
Civil Procedure (Sections 1448 to 1467, 
both inclusive, of the Civil Practice Act) 


shall, so far as practicable and consistent 
with the chapter, apply to an arbitration 
agreement under such chapter, and that for 
such purpose the arbitration agreement 
shall be deemed a submission to arbitration. 

“Third: It amended Section 2382 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure (Section 1465 
of the Civil Practice Act) by eliminating 
the provision that the death of a party to 
a submission shall revoke the same unless 
death occurs after an award has been filed 
or delivered. 

“Fourth: It specifically provided that an 
agreement in a written contract to settle by 
arbitration a controversy thereafter arising 
between the parties thereto, or a submission 
thereafter entered into of an existing con 
troversy to arbitration pursuant to article 
8 of the Code of Civil Procedure, shall be 
valid, enforceable and irrevocable, save 
upon such grounds as exist at law or in 
equity for the revocation of any contract. 

‘Fifth: It provided that a_ party 
aggrieved by the refusal or neglect of 
another to perform under an arbitration 
agreement, may petition the Supreme Court 


or a Judge thereof for an order directing 
that the arbitration proceed as_ provided 
in the contract, or submission, and _ that 


the Court shall name an arbitrator or um 
pire if either party has neglected or refused 
to do so, or if the contract does not provide 
for such appointment. 

“Sixth: It provided that the Supreme 
Court may stay the trial of any action 
brought upon any issue otherwise referable 
to arbitration under a contract or sub- 
mission. 

“These provisions, as can readily be 
seen, effectively changed the situation there- 
tofore existing with reference to agree 
menis for arbitration, or submissions to 
arbitration under the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. As Judge Cardozo stated in his 
opinion in the case of Matter of Berkovitz 
vs. Arbib & Houlberg, 230, N. Y. 261, 
‘Section 2 of the statute declares a new 
public policy and abrogates an ancient 
rule.’ 

Within Court Jurisdiction 

“There now can be no doubt that agree- 
ments for, or submissions to, arbitration 
made by parties who are within the juris- 
diction of the Courts of this State are now 
enforceable and irrevocable save upon such 
grounds as exist in law or equity for ihe 
revocation of any contract. It is possibie 
that they may not be if one of the parties 
is without the jurisdiction of our Courts, 
because Sec. 3 of the Act provides that a 
notice of application to the Court for an 
order directing that such arbitration pro- 
ceed, or for the appointment of an umpire 


or arbitrator, shall be served in the manner 
provided by law for personal service of a 
summons. If the impossibility of makin z 
uch service nullifies the law as to partic 

to an agreement or submission who at: 
outside of this State, it may be possible te 
avoid this by providing in agreements or 
submissions Bs parties one of whom is 
ithoult the State, that service of any notice 
required to be made upon him under the 
provisions of the arbitration law shall be 
made upon a named resident of this State 
who is thereby appointed an attorney-in 
fact to receive such notice. 


Court Decisions 

“The constitutionality of the arbitration 
law was upheld by the Court of Appeals 
of this State in the case of Matter of 
Berkovitz vs. Arbib & Houlberg, 230, N. Y. 
261, above referred to, and this court has 
also decided as to its scope and applicabil- 
ity. In the case above referred to the 
Court held that the Act applied both to 
contracts entered into after the act 
effect, and to contracts executed prior 
thereto, but that the Act did not apply to 
pending actions or to contracts as to which 
a remedy had already been invoked. 

“In the recent case of Matter of Mletcher, 
237 N. Y. 440, the Court of Appeals held 
that before the Act can be invoked there 
must be an actual controversy and that the 
Act does not apply to cases in which the 
contract or submission is not for the pur 
pose of deciding an actual controversy but 
the so-called arbitrators are merely to 
appraise the value of property concerning 
which there was no controversy. In the 
course of his opinion, Judge Lehman 


tor ik 


tates as follows: 

“The arbitration law is by its terms made 
applicable only to contracts to settle by arbitra 
tion a controversy.* * * It) seems to us that 
it was the plain intent of the legislature not 
to include mere valuations ippraisals or othe 
determinations of matter which, except for the 
provisions of the contract, would be settled out 
of court by the parties themselves without such 
inquiry. * * * In order to constitute a submis 
sion to arbitration, there must be me dif 
ference or dispute either existing or prospective 
hetween the paties, and they must intend that 
it should be determined in a quasi judicial man 
ner. Therein lics the distinction between an 
wreement for oa valuation and a submission 
to arbitration, for in’ the case of a valuation, 
there is not as a rule any difference or dispute 
between the partic ind they intend that the 
aluer shall, without taking evidence or hear 
ing argument, make his valuation according to 
his own skill, knowledge or experience. * * * 
The provisions cf the arbitaition law are 
properly applicable to any contract where the 
parties have agreed to substitute for the courts 


an informal tribunal of their own choice 
ettlement of controversy, but they are not 
oo able where the parties have agreed only 

permit third parties to decide a particular 
matter instead of attempting to reach an agree 
ment themselves.” 


“Those familiar with the provisions of 
insurance policies relating to the appoint- 
ment of appraisers for the purpose of 
determining the value of property insured 
under such policies of course know that 
Judge Lehman is wrong in his statement 
that in the case of a valuation, there is not 
as a rule any difference or dispute between 
the parties, for under these policies, the 
appraisers are only to decide the value of 
the property in case the insurer and the 
insured fail to agree as to such value. 
Under the decisions of our courts, however, 
it would seem to be immaterial whether or 
not a controversy exists as to the value 
of property, for prior to the enactment of 
the arbitration law, our courts recognized 
the distinction between agreements for 
arbitration under which the whole contro- 
versy between the parties and their ultimate 
rights are to be determined by arbitrators, 
and agreements for appraisal where only 
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Character 


HE difference between reputation and 

character is that the first is what other 
people think about you while the latter is 
what you know about yourself. 


Growth with age has developed character 
in this institution. Not something highly im- 
aginative but an unfaltering business policy 


Virile and vigorous in underwriting mat- 
ters... always ready to accept sound insurance 
risks... prompt in settling claims... in brief 
the ZURICH “shoots square” with everybody, 
builds business by sincere methods and de- 
livers real protection in full measure. 


ZURICH 


General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 


EASTERN DEPT. 
45 John Street, New York 
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facts collateral to the main issue are to be 


determined. 


Not Applicable to Appraisal 


“That this distinction has survived the 
Arbitration Law has been decided in the 
recent, case of Matter of American Insur- 
ance Co., 208 A. D., 168, in which the 
\ppellate Division, Kirst Department de- 
cided that the arbitration law is not applic- 
able to the provision for appraisal con- 
tained in the standard fire insurance policy 
of this State. In this case Judge McAvoy 
states : 

“The arbitration law itself dees not extend 
the hitherto recognized type of arbitration so 
s to include within its embracement appraisals 
of incidental matters which are at times pro- 
vided fer in contracts, and since prior to the 
adoption of — the arbitration law, appraisals of 
the character provided for in insurance policies 


were never considered as arbitrations and were 


lad quite informally without the procedure of 
oaths, witnesses, notices of trial and formal 
iwards, there is no reason indicated for a 


change thereunder.” 


Determining Values 


“Another case which is important as 
determining the power of arbitrators in 
the conduct of the arbitration as well as 
to show how arbitration aims to accom- 
plish justice without the application of the 
technical rules of evidence, is that of 


3errizzi Co., Inc. vs. Krausz, 208 Appellate 
Division 322, decided by the Appellate 
Division, First Department. The case 
came before the Appellate Division upon 
an appeal from an order granting a 
motion to set aside an award made by 
the arbitrator upon the ground that 
alter the hearing was finished, the 
arbitrator made an independent per- 
sonal investigation to ascertain whether 
or not the bamboo skewers, which were 
the subject of the action, were worthless, 
as was claimed by the defendant. In 
order to determine their value this arbitra- 
tor submitted some of the skewers to mer 
chants who sold such articles and also 
asked some of his own agents to sell these 
in New York and elsewhere, which they 
were unable to do. 

“The award of the arbitrator recited that 
‘It was upon the strength of this personal 
investigation which the arbitrator made in 
addition to the testimony and facts pre- 
sented on the actual arbitration before him, 
that deponent’s decision was rendered.’ 
The lower court vacated the award for 
what it believed was misbehavior on the 
part of the arbitrator. The Appellate 
Division, however, reversed the lower court 
and Judge Finch in his opinion for the 
court states as follows: 

“In reaching this conclusion, 


the lower court 
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overlooked the fundamental difference between 
an arbitration and a trial. In an _ arbitration, 
the arbitration is frequently selected because of 
the knowledge which he has acquired, of facts 
relating to matters in dispute from sources 
other than the parties to the controversy. 
*** The disposition of today is to afford the 
widest possible opportunity for arbitration, con- 
fined only by those rules imposed by the legis- 
lature.” 

“As to the act of the arbitrator in mak- 
ing an independent investigation to deter- 
mine in a practical way the value of the 
skewers, Judge Finch says, ‘While the 
respondent’s contention might have carried 
much force when arbitrations were looked 
at askance, yet since the enactment of 
the arbitration law it would seem that this 
section to be consistent therewith, should 
be held as intending to simply provide 
elementary requirements of honesty, full 
hearing and impartiality.’ 


Maritime Employments 


“The remaining case of importance is 
a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, entitled Red Star Line vs. Atlantic 
Fruit Co., rendered Feb. 18, 1924. Here 
a dispute arose as to whether or not the 
master of the ‘Runa’ had made a certain 
voyage with proper dispatch, and hence 
whether or not certain amounts paid by 
the Charterer should be returned. The 
contract or ‘Charter Party,’ containing an 
arbitration provision, was made prior to 
the enactment of the Arbitration Law. 
Before this case reached the Court of 
Appeals, it had decided in the Berkovitz 
case that the law applied to contracts made 
before the enactment of the Arbitration 
Law if the controversy arose thereafter, 
but in this case reversed the lower court, 
which ordered the parties to proceed to 


arbitration, upon the ground that the 
controversy was one of admiralty with 
exclusive jurisdiction in the Admiralty 


Courts, and that the State had no power 
to compel the parties to arbitrate. 

“The United States Supreme Court in 
an opinion by Justice Brandeis, with which 
all concurred except Justice McReynolds, 
not only upheld the constitutionality of the 
Arbitration Law of this State, but also 
held that agreements for arbitration of 
disputes arising under maritime contracts 


DANGER MONTH PRESENT 





I. C. C. Statistics Show Greater Number 
of Fatalities From Grade Crossing 
Accident In August 

August is the danger month for reck- 
less motorists who like to try to beat 
a train to a grade crossing, according to 
figures supplied by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the Statistical 
Committee of the Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety. This committee 
is one of eight groups of experts invited 
by Secretary of Commerce Hoover to 
make studies of means whereby the 
growing toll of deaths and accidents in 
traffic may be checked and conditions 
improved. 

Studies of grade 
by months for 1921, 


crossing casualties 
1922 and 1923, show 


that the motorist loses the race more 
often in August than during other 
months of the year. In 1921 during 


August there were 229 persons killed 
and 512 injured in grade crossing acci- 
cents; in August, 1922, the killed num- 
bered 213 and the injured 535; and for 


August, 1923, the increase was con- 
sistent, 233 being killed and 570 in- 
jured. 


For the entire year 1923, the I. C. C. 
figures show, 2,268 persons were killed 
and 6,314 injured in grade crossing acci- 
dents, most of whom were occupants of 
automobiles. Besides those killed out- 
right 154 of the injured died within 24 
hours. 





are within the scope of the statute, and as 
so construed and applied, this law is not 
in conflict with the Iederal constitution. 

“In 1922, the Arbitration Society of 
America was organized by former Judge 
Moses H. Grossman for the purpose of 
carrying out the new policy of the Arbitra- 
tion Law by stimulating and encouraging 
arbitration of all kinds of controversies 
coming within the intent and scope of such 
law.” 

In a further article prepared by Mr. 
Drake that will appear in an early issue of 
this paper he discusses arbitration of claims 
under insurance contracts. 
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POLICIES FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
Newark Star Eagle Offering Readers 
Travel Accident Cover Through 
North American Accident 
The Newark Star-Eagle is offering its 
subscribers a $2,000 travel accident policy 
at a cost of $1, the Star-Eagle paying 
the premium. The issuance of this 
policy is made through the North Amer- 
ican Accident. To date about 20,000 of 
this newspaper's readers have taken ad- 

vantage of the offer. 

Under the plan a person taking out 
the policy agrees to be a_ subscriber 
for a year. The registration fee covers 
the subscriber and pays their estate $2,- 
000 if they are killed or specifically in- 
jured while riding as a fare paying pas- 
senger, or On a pass, in any railroad 
passenger car, street railway car, boat 
or elevator. 

Under the North 


policy, the American 


\ccident pays $1,000 if the assured is 
kibed or specifically injured while rid 
My as a fare-paying passenger or on a 


‘ 


pass, in the wrecking of any public 
omnibus, taxicab, automobile _ stage, 
private horse- drawn vehicle, private 


automobile, private motorcycle, or private 
bicyele. In addition, it pays $10 a week 
up to ten weeks for incapacity due to 
injuries while riding as a fare-paying 
passenger, or on a pass, in any vehicle 
except an aeroplane. It pays $250 if the 
assured is killed by any vehicle while 
walking or standing on any public high- 
way, and if injured in any of the afore- 
mentioned ways, it will provide up to 
$100 to have them transported from the 


scene of the accident to the care of 
relatives or friends. 
SUN APPOINTMENTS 


The Sun Indemnity has appointed the 
following as agents in New York State: 
Victor A. Burdick, Grafton; James E. 


Smith, Great Kills; Henry W. Arthur, 
Smithtown; Percy L. Reynolds, Pough- 
keepsie, and Norman M._ Burdick, 


Cropsy ville. 
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Vacation Insurance 


ain Sart your clients out on their vaca- 


L tions with absolute freedom 


from 


of home and business. 


the train, boat or 


see that they are free from 


they take 


anxiety about their property and worry over any 


WATER DAMAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
SPORTS (including ¢ 


possible accidents and losses. 


You can make their vacations enjoyable by sell- 
ing the following Maryland Casualty lines, which 


a 





will give protection ~ 
summer and 


winter: 


PLATE GLASS 


i0lf ) 


Surety Bonds 


Home Office Buildings 
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INSCRIBED BENEATH THE SHIELD OF THE 
ROYAL ARE THE WORDS, “TUTUM TE SISTAM,” 
FREELY TRANSLATED “WE HOLD THEE SAFE.” 


TAKEN FROM VIRGIL’S DESCRIPTION OF 
THE BURNING OF TROY THESE WORDS 


ARE ESPECIALLY APPROPRIATE. THEY 
BEAR TESTIMONY OF THE COMPANY’S 


CONSISTENT RECORD THROUGHOUT THE 
PAST SEVENTY-NINE YEARS. 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES: 





ATLANTA, GA. 
Milton Dargan, Manager 
NEW YORK 
Frederick B. Kellam, Manager ; 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Field & Cowles, Managers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Elwin W. Law, Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Rolla V. Watt, Manager 
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